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Busy Center of Commerce 
and Industry-and a Land 
of Romantic Beauty! 


Cee invites the American tourist to its cities rich in 


VITKOVICE 
STEEL WORKS 


romance... its valleys and mountains with the ever-present charm of 
peasants living and working in the shadow of mediaeval castles, and 
to see its thriving centers of industry. There is a strange fascination in in- 
dustries such as are found in Czechoslovakia, industries that are exclusively 
Czechoslovakian, part of the land and its people and that have been carried 
on in the same communities for centuries and patronized by the entire world. 
Czechoslovakian products to the amount of forty-three million dollars 
were sent to the United States in 1929. During the same period the fourteen 
million busy inhabitants of Czechoslovakia imported over thirty-two million 
dollars in products from the United States. The porcelain and glass, imita- 
tion jewelry, beads and pearls of Czechoslovakia are famed the world over. 
The world also buys Czechoslovakian textile creations, cottons, woolens and 
linen .. . its papers and articles of paper, its leather goods, heavy steel cast- 
Ings, etc. é 
Visit the quaint cities of old Bohemia..Moravia..Silesia and Slovakia.. 
the internationally famed resorts of Carlsbad and Franzenbad. See the thriv- 
ing industrial centers and study the work of the skilled artisans whose fame 
covers both hemispheres—for in Czechoslovakia—as perhaps nowhere else 
—you can combine recreation and education in a most interesting vacation. _ 
Any Czechoslovak Legation or Consulate will send you full information 
upon request. D 
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JEWELED INDIA... 


in Pullman “Suites” 


Now the world’s 
most unusual travel experience is also 
the most luxurious! You travel like a 
Rajah, with fare-exempt quarters for 
your Indian servants. When you wish, 
your pullman suites are your stop-over 
bungalows. India offers the world’s 
cheapest rail mileage...one of the 
longest main-line electrifications in the 
world... first-class European hotels. 

English-speaking guides smooth 
your way to Delhi’s fabulous Diwan-i- 


Khas ...to Golconda’s ruins... to the 


gem-studded marble-and-alabaster Taj 
Mahal...to Udaipur’s matchless beauty 
..to Amritsar’s golden temple. 

You wander among perfumed foun- 
tains and marble terraces. You tennis and 
“tiffin” at smart Darjeeling...see strange 
festival processions, the holy Granth can- 
opied with pure gold and thickly set with 
diamonds, rubies, pearls. The rich bazaars 
of Calcutta and Jaipur spill treasure for 
you in hand-cut precious stones, gold- 
threaded tapestries... jewel-inlaid marble 
work. In Bombay, the world’s largest 


sapphires gleam from the eyes of a stone 
god. You ride silver-belled elephants . . . 
watch gold-ankleted street dancers. For 
you, jeweled India studs tropic nights 
with fireflies and stars...clothes Him- 
alaya’s snows in roseate gold. For you, 
fleet British trains open a luxury un- 
known in Continental travel. Booklets, 
complete tour service by Indian State 
Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57th 
Street, New York. Or, consult principal 
tourist agencies (any office) or your 


own agent. Freight inquiry also solicited. 
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The Raymond-Whitcomb North Cape Cruise will have visits 


to Moscow and Leningrad . . 


(This is the first Scandinavian Cruise from America to take 
all its members to Moscow without extra charge. a. Moscow is 
far more than the Russian capital. It is the heart and soul of 
Russia... the centre of that distinctive Russian civilization 
which is essentially Slavic, Byzantine and Asiatic. m It has 


always been an unusual achievement in travel to visit Moscow. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


126 NewBury STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, 670 Firru Ave.; New York, 225 Firru Ave.; Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET; 
Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET; Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE; Detroit, 
421 Book BLpG.; Los Angeles, 423 W. FirtH STREET; San Francisco, 230 Post STREET 


THE NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


@ Sailing June 24, on the S. S. “Carinthia” — for Iceland and the 
North Cape — the finest of Norway’s magnificent Fjords — Nidaros 
(formerly Trondhjem), the ancient Norwegian capital — Bergen 
and Oslo — Visby, a romantic city of ruined walls and towers on 
the island of Gotland — Stockholm, with an exposition of modern 
decorative arts — Leningrad and Moscow — Copenhagen, the lively 
Danish capital. a. The Cruise will end at Southampton on July 28. 
Take it as a complete holiday — or as a restful and interesting pre- 
lude to summer travel in Europe or a visit to the Passion Play. a 


Cruise rates, $800 and upward, include return any time this year. 


Send for the booklet — ‘‘ The North Cape Cruise”’ 


EUROPE—Touwrs. Independent Trips 
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BEAUTIFUL 


The Reichstag, Berlin 


Germany welcomes you to its treasures of art, music, 
romance and beauty. The formal loveliness of dress and 
music in the eighteenth century is reenacted in the soft 
candle glow of glittering palaces. And in greal, modern 
opera houses the golden thunder of Wagner and 
Mozart festivals. Oberammergau gives the sacramental 
beauty of the Passion Play. How eagerly the American 
traveler may hear the harmonies of the living past, or 
the jazz operas and musical comedies of the living 
present in a land vivid with the old and the new in art. 
Interesting exhibitions in museums and galleries. Folk 
songs and student ballads echo in cafe and inn. Danc- 
ing enlivens cabarets until dawn. Moving pictures are 
made more eloquent by stirring orchestras. Music is 
woven inlo the texture of life that offers, too, the strange 
wonder of modern architecture, the latest dramas, the 
luxury of hotels, or the picturesqueness of hospitable 
inns. Airplanes speed over ancient castles. Express trains 


& E R M va N qt C U R | S aly surge by wooded slope and spacious valley. Costumed 


peasants scurry on bicycles. Famous resorts build new 


INFORMATION OFFICE health. Yachting, swimming, tennis, golf and walks 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. | through shadowed woods. No visé fee, no landing 


charges. Perfect modern comfort. Life is rich and gay 
—at a very moderate cost. 


“Going to Europe’’ means going to Germany 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


From a drawing by Alexander King 


THE GOLDEN DANCER OF BALI 


As she moves to the music of the native orchestra, the Balinese dancer reveals a precise and practised art. The slender, gentle hands with fingers 


curving backward at the knuckles, the graceful gestures of the arms, the small feet flickering beneath the trailing kai, the sinuous, rippling move- 
ments of the body, all are harmonized in subtle rhythmic patterns. Ordin arily the dancer’s costume consists of a little vest with long, tight sleeves, a 
long green kain ornamented with flower patterns in gold leaf, a neckpiece set with bright stones and an elaborate crown of golden flowers. 
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HEIN war came to Eu- 

W$ rope, a blond, blue-eyed 

German youth, just 

turned military age, was studying 
music in Russian Poland. Fron- 
tiers became barriers overnight. 
And while his kinsmen marched 
to death upon the Marne, Walter 
Spies went into the stillness of in- 
ternment in Siberia. Strange child 
of fortune, he dwelt five years in 


the pampered prisoner of the Czar 
and the Revolution—fed, clothed, 
left to his own devices beyond the 
tumult of the world’s frenzy. 

Sometimes he tells of those 
days. Springtime on the steppes, broad miles of cobalt flowers ; 
a week later, and the plains all garbed in yellow. Butterflies. 
Days with the palette and easel. Days with the piano. Rocks 
upon the heights, with rich luminous crystals aand sea- -born fos- 
sils. Flat plains, that changed their level in sudden precipices ; 
winter snows which leveled everything ; and houses snowed under 
below the cliffs, that breathed through icy tunnels. Tongues to 
be learned, Russian, Tartar, Persian. Books. Long winter nights 
with the lore of lands beyond the Himalayas. Such were the war 
and the Red Terror to Walter Spies. 

Peace, and years of wandering. Five years in Java. Commun- 
ion with the cloistered art of Jokjakarta, study of the strange, 
exquisite music of the gamelan. 
Concerts with five pianos strange- 
ly tuned. Dreams of Majapahit, 
whose Hindu sway was through 
these islands a millenium ago. 

One week-end Spies came to 
Bali, the tiny island just east of 
Java. He found himself in Eden, 
a dreamland of pastoral poets. 
Here was a simple, frugal people 
who lived bountifully from their 
fertile rice fields. Their beautiful 
brown bodies, bare above the waist 
were a continual dance beneath 
the tropic sunlight. In South 
Bali the Arab, the Chinese, and 
the white man had scarcely 
touched their life. In the royal 
courts of Java the ancient Hindu 
culture had survived as a flower 
of aristocracy, amidst a bastard 
Mohammedanism. But here that 
culture still lived vigorously 
among the common people. They 
were “still Hindus, as they had 
been a thousand years ago; and 
from their generous leisure flowed 
an unceasing exuberance of art, 


The dancers assume all manner 

of improbable poses, their deli- 

cate limbs flashing like the wings 
of the humming bird. 


fertile rice fields. 


The Lotus eMusic of Bali 


Music and Pageantry in Balinese Life—Festival Glamour at a Temple 
Feast—The Dance of the Torch-Eyed Rangda 


By HICKMAN POWELL 
Illustrated with drawings by Alexander King 


a lonely town beyond the Urals, 


A simple, pastoral people, the Balinese live bountifully on their 

They still possess the ancient Hindu culture and 

spend their generous leisure in an unceasing exuberance of art, 
music, dancing and religious festivals. 


music, dancing, and religious festi- 
vals. 

The next week Spies packed up 
his goods and moved to Ubud, i 
South Bali. For a hundred dollars 
he built a bamboo house. He took 
there his Persian rugs, his easel, and 
his piano. He would dwell with these 
people, learn their secrets of life. He 
would paint them, and sell a picture 
now and then to pay for rice and: 
marcaroni. But above all, he would 
put in black and white their music, 
those rich elaborations of tone which 
until now, had been carried only in 
their memories. 

There stands Spies, beside his gate, 
a tall gangling figure with khaki 
pants a bit too short, and thick yellow hair fringing a bit below a 
broad-brimmed felt hat. Deep eyes dominate his gaunt, sensitive 
face. He is smoking a cigarette. 

“Will you smoke one of these?” he says. 

It is a tiny tangle of hairy tobacco, tucked in a slender conical 
roll of corn husk, held with a bit of thread. The corn husk is 
sweet. The smoke which trickles its point smells like the very 
devil. But it tastes pretty good. 

I was sitting one day with Spies, listening to music. This re- 
quired concentration. Like most visitors to Bali, I liked its music. 
It was the first I had heard which sounded as Oriental music 
should sound. But to ears attuned 
to the broad contrasts of wood- 
winds, strings and brass it was at 
first a bit bewildering. The game- 
lan’s instruments were nearly all 
bronze, struck with little ham- 
mers; it required a subtle ear to 
trace its varied voices. There was 
no harmony and little of song 
about this music, just a short 
theme repeated with infinite varia- 
tions in a contrapuntal setting. 

“T can understand,’ I said, 
“why some people. consider this 
music monotonous.” 

“Monotonous?” asked Spies. 
“Ts the design of wallpaper monot- 
onous? Is that changing rhythm 
monotonous, or the way that 
theme is passed about ?” 

We sat listening. Tone spangled 
the tremulous air. Spies sat in 
pensive, wrapt attention. 

“How long did you intend to 
stay in Bali when you came here ?” 
I asked. 

TT wentyesycatise.seas . -leistens” 
He pursed his lips and whistled. 


The tiny girls who appear in 

the Witch’s Dance have per- 

fected themselves in an art 

requiring a highly disciplined 
skill, 
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events, and at all of these there is music. 
At times it has seemed to me that I might 
stand at almost any spot in South Bali, 
at almost any hour, and hear the distant 
sound of music. 

When a Raja of Ubud was to be cre- 
mated not long ago, it was asked that as 
many orchestras as possible from that dis- 
trict appear at the obsequies. One hun- 
dred and twenty-six gamelans appeared. 
Every community has its orchestra. The 
musicians are not professionals. If the or- 
chestra be paid, the players themselves get 
not one cent. They were not bound in 
childhood to the tyranny of music teach- 
ers ; they learned music because they loved 
it. They are farmers. They make their 
living by plowing rice fields, tending cattle, 
herding ducks ; and they take their recrea- 
tion in the assiduous practice of a very 
high form of the highest of the arts. 

Fifty yards down the road from the 
house where I stayed with my friend 
Kumis, head man of the tiny banjar of 
Bengkel, one crosses a little bridge and 
enters the banjar of Kepisah. The balé 
banjar, communal center, is a busy place 
these days, for the musicians of the game- 
lan gong are making instruments. The 
gong of Kepisah was organized only three 
months ago. Kedaton and Bengkel, next 
door neighbors, both had orchestras and 
dancing clubs, so surely it was time that 
Kepisah had something of the sort. 

The men of Kepisah have practiced 
much, and already they have a consider- 
able repertoire. Of course, it was not just 
a matter of starting from the beginning. 
They had been hearing this music from in- 
fancy, and there was the place of the 
legong just down the road, where in child- 
hood they always had been welcome to 
stop for a while, play with the instruments, 
and learn the elements of music. Cer- 
tainly, however, there was much to learn. 
None of the compositions of Bali had been 
written down, and all the details of these 
delicate embroideries of sound must be 
learned by ear. The instruments were 
simple, bars and bells of metal struck with 
little hammers, but there were many tricks 
in playing them. The fingers patting the 
ends of that long drum can bring from it 
four distinct tones, and the four-four time 
which is always used can be splintered into 
a multiplicity of rhythms. There are many 
tones to be made by the four men who play 
the thirteen inverted bowls of the reyong. 
They may strike the knobs with the 
padded ends of their sticks, or play upon 
the edges, or tickle the bowls with the bare 
handles. The neighborly men of Balaloan 


From all the surrounding countryside the villagers make a pilgrimage to the temple feast of Tam- have sent one of their number to teach 
paksiring. The women’s heads are piled high with offerings which they carry for distances of ten Kepisah all these |things. In this Kepisah 


or twenty kilometers. 


From the bewildering web of sound he plucked a delicate thread 
of melody. “I never heard that theme before . . . It is beautiful.” 

The gamelan of Bali is a close cousin to the orchestra of Java 
and they have distant kin in Siam and Cambodia. I am told that 
though the temperamenal character of Balinese music carries it 
to peaks above the Javanese, the Javanese gamelan generally 
plays on a more even, fastidious plane than that of Bali. I don’t 
know about that and don’t care much. But this I know. During 
ten casual days in Java I heard no sound of native music save the 
atrocious ringing of bamboo bells by small boys who hoped to 
pick up tourist pennies. During my first day in Bali, motoring 
aimlessly along a narrow strip of road, I saw and heard three 
orchestras. The life of Bali is a continual series of communal 


is fortunate. For the banjar of Belaloan, 
in the town of Den Pasar, has the finest 
gong in all Bali. 

The instruments with which they started were of course just 
crude things picked up here and there, not at all fit to represent 
the art of Kepisah, and fine new ones must be made. So sound- 
ing bars of bronze, finely beveled, have been brought from the 
founders of Klung Kung. At any time now, at the balé banjar, 
you may find a half-dozen men working. They are making the 
jegog, the joblag, and the jalung, which strike three mellow oc- 
taves of baritone and tenor. On a solid base of teakwood, im- 
ported from Java, they erect two solid pillars, curving into horns. 
Between these are ranged five vertical tubes of bamboo, varied in 
size. All are precisely joined and held with pegs of wood. 

One instrument is nearly completed, and the bronzes have been 
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étrung on cords of rawhide over the 
bamboo sounding chambers. I strike one 
with the padded hammer and it sings a 
sustained note, deep and mellow, with 
just a tinge of clang. A touch from my 
finger and it is silent. I play the scale. 
It is of five notes, which might be called 
mi, fa, sol, si, do, or EF F G B C; but each 
note is just a trifle sharp or. flat from its 
closest counterpart in our Occidental 
scale. As I play, the maker listens. That 
second note, he observes, is just a little 
off pitch. He must remove the bamboo 
and change it. 

Old Mudari has a request to make. 
When we return in our car to North Bali, 
may he ride with us and take the gongs? 
The gongs, from which the gamelan 
gong takes its name, came from Java. 
The Balinese can make the smaller 
gongs, the kempur and the kempli; but 
for the two great ones, a yard or more 
in diameter, they must go abroad. Three 
pairs were sent from Java, and the musi- 
cians of Kepisah chose these, which went 
best with their other instruments. They 
cost $300. But there is still an adjust- 
ment to be made, and Mudari is taking 
the gongs to the makers in Java. Just a 
little chipping and filing and the com- 
bination of the gamelan will be perfected. 

Before long, after the gongs return, 
the gamelan will be complete. It will 
have three octaves of gangsas, a tinkling 
treble without sounding chambers. It 
will have drums and little cymbals, and 
a trompong with ten alto bells. All will 
be matched with each other, in a com- 
plete instrument, unlike any other in Bali. 
But it will not be finished. 

For the gamelan of Kepisah must be 
beautiful, worthy of the wood carvers of 
Kepisah, It will be cut with flowers, with 
leaves and petals and vines all inter- 
twined. Its carvers will have no models, 
will scarcely sketch a plan. No two parts 
will be alike, and the gamelan, like a pas- 
sage of its music, will be all variations 
on a single theme. The carved wood will 
be stained with red, and its designs over- 
laid with pure gold leaf. The carvers are 
not all members of the orchestra, but 
quite naturally they will do this work 
without pay, as good members of the vil- 
lage. 

The gamelan’s cost will be a thousand 
American dollars and many, many days 
of labor. Nearby, in the marketplace, 
the women of Kepisah are trading for 
the simple necessities of life, with old 
bronze Manchu coins worth one-twelfth 
of an American cent. Such are the rela- 
tive values in Balinese life. 

At night, newly arrived at my Bengkel 
resting-place, I hear faint sounds of 
drum and cymbal. The gong is in rehearsal and calls me down 
the village street. The world is wet with moonlight and the 
honeyed dripping of the stars, and vacant aisles among the palm 
trees yearn for non-existent lovers. The warm scented air is 
throbbing, it is singing the Song of Songs. “I am black but 
comely,” sings the night. The night cries out for love. But now 
upon it bursts the boom and tinkle of brass, like a cold, astringent 
douche. This intricacy of tone which pours into the tropic night 
is of an ascetic, cerebral quality. It falls pleasantly, but at first 
incomprehensibly, upon the Occidental ear. But as I listen in- 
tently, it becomes apparent that this is a highly developed counter- 
point, based upon the simplest of melodies, simple things ex- 
quisitely interwoven, like the pattern of an Occidental rug. 

I climb a few steps and enter a bamboo-walled house. On 
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Wearing a huge mask with strands of furry hair, Rangda, the Ubiquitous Evil One, danced a lum- 
bering uncouth dance amidst her seven spirits, flickering gold and white. 


mats sit two dozen bare-chested musicians, playing. Two of the 
players are boys about ten years old. On a drummer’s lap sits a 
naked baby. One always sees a baby or two playing around a 
Balinese orchestra; music is bred into them. There is no con- 
ductor. Now and then there is a pause. The gangsas strike up 
a new theme, seeming to follow that youngster who is wearing a 
shirt. Now their hammers fly in independent unison, and the 
ensemble joins in with all its multiplicity. A half-hour passes. 
On and on they play. This is but one of many long compositions. 
What manner of minds can hold it all? No one ever seems to 
forget, or make a mistake. But yes. Now the drummer seems 
dissatisfied. The music stops. The phrase is repeated. No, he 
cannot get it right. Three times they try it over. The group 
grins good naturedly. The trompong player puts down his sticks 


The girls of Bali walk proudly with lithe unstudied grace, their gay 
sarongs draped loosely below their waists, their baskets balanced easily 
upon their heads. 


and takes the drum. His fingers blur on the heads like gnat’s 
wings. They break into strange, incredible syncopations; they 
flutter in rhythms as blithe as Mozart’s. That’s the way it is 
done! The drummer smiles appreciatively. He remembers now. 
The music goes on, 

Rest period. They pass me a tray heaped with scrap tobacco, 
siri leaves, and cigarettes. We smoke together. They tell me the 
names of their instruments. The trompong player lets me ring 
his pudding-shaped bells. Now they play again. I listen for a 
half-hour, but I have been up since daybreak. I am tired, and 
must go to bed. They arose early also, but they will play on, 
far into the night. ... The day I first met Walter Spies we 
were sitting in a filthy-looking Chinese shop in Den Pasar, eating 
excellent lobster and noodles and talking about music. His little 
practiced English was a bit rough and ready. But André Roose- 
velt was with us. His French and German helped us out on the 
subtleties. We got to the matter of the musical taste of the Bali- 
nese farmer. 

“T had two members of the Belaloan gong staying at my house, 
and I played them some of our Occidental music,” said Spies. “I 
don’t remember just what the selections were. I played one of 
Ted Lewis’s jazz phonograph records. They laughed in delight. 
Amusing, they found it. On my piano I played some of a Bee- 
thoven sonata. They said there were too many melodies twined 
together. They could not separate the tunes. They could not 
understand it. $ 

“T played them a Chopin prelude and one of those little things 
of Mendelssohn’s; they said both sounded like the Malay Opera, 
which is a curious mixture of jazz and the stickiest of sentimental 
tunes that drift through from European music halls. 

“Then I played them a Bach prelude. That, they thought, 
sounded like music. That was something they could understand.” 
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I could hardly wait to burst out with boasting. For a few days 
previously I had written in my notes: “It is my belief, which I 
have not been able to test, that the Balinese musician would listen 
unmoved to a prelude of Chopin, find naught but nonsense in the 
Mendelssohn concerto, but find affinity in a fugue of Bach.” 

The next time I saw Spies was at the temple feast of Tam- 
paksiring. 

The rest house at Tampaksiring is high upon a bluff. Before 
it opens a deep chasm with steep terraced walls. Far below a 
stream meanders. A temple sprawls upon its flats, a series of 
walled rectangles. A fountain wells up within four walls, and 
bursts its bonds in shimmering jets. 

On this day the temple swirled with life. In the morning all 
had been quiet. The night before, all the villagers had made pro- 
cession down to Gianiar, for the washing of their disembodied 
gods. Thirty kilometers they had walked, through the rain, 
crooning an incantation. They carried tall parasols and empty 
sedan chairs, seats of the gods. This morning they had returned. 
At noon came the procession with its clanging gongs, zigzagging 
down the precipice. It moved through the fountain of the temple, 
and everyone was bathed. Now the whole vast amphitheater was 
alive with pageantry. For five days this was to be so. 

Bamboo altars were heaped with rice cakes and palm leaf 
offerings. From everywhere came girls with offerings towering 
on their heads. Under palm shelters sat priests, muttering their 
vedas, sprinkling holy water, tinkling their little bells. Spearmen 
dancing, flung their weapons madly. Tiny girls strode the stately 
measures of the legong. Their heads were weighted with flicker- 
ing crowns of golden flowers. A topeng dancer changed fierce 
mask for fiercer, 

Under a grass-roofed shed the gong of Bedulu was playing. I 
stood watching them and drank the sound. It poured like drops 
of crystal, patterned in a cloth of beads. Thirty bare-chested 
players were there in the dim light. Their eyes were empty; 
wads of tobacco bulged between their open lips; but agile precision 
flew with their fingers in complex variations on a three-bar theme. 
There was no conductor. There had been no single composer of 
this music; it was the common product of them all. And now 
they played it, welded as a single organism—merged into some- 
thing greater than themselves. 

Suddenly as I watched them, I understood something Spies had 
been trying to tell me. These men were not here, playing notes. 
They were somewhere else, somewhere beyond all passion, love, 
hatred, hope, despair, beyond all the petty things of life—in a very 
Nirvana of sound, where all reality was the singing of the 
spheres. [Emotionless, have I called this music? It was beyond 
emotion, a merging with the Brahm, a distillate of Being, 

I knew that an American tourist was beside me, speaking, but 
I did not hear him. For I too was elsewhere. I was thinking of 
Aimee McPherson’s trombones, and Irving Berlin’s millions, and 
the fact that Giaconda 
was sung nine times in a 
season of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. And I was 
trying to imagine a group 
of Iowa farmers gather- 
ing nightly in their lodge 
rooms to play Bach. 

Thus I was rudely 
tossed back to reality. The 
Chicagoan beside me was 
smiling, pleased. He 
nodded his elephant- 
hunter’s hat. 

“Not unmusical,” he 
said, and strolled away. 

Again I was standing 
on the precipice before 
the rest house. Gallant in 
green and purple, far be- 
low me, the Regent of 
Gianiar stalked to his 
prayers. Twenty of his 
less beautiful wives and 
concubines he had left at 
home. Twenty-seven filed 
behind him. Their breasts 
were bound in apple 
green; a woman’s bosom 


Figures from the Hindu myths, at once 
horrible and humorous, often take part 
in the Balinese dances. 
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must be covered in the temple. Their kains were black. Their 
kains hung long in front, and dragged between their feet. They 
trailed behind; the linings splashed the ground with brilliant 
saffron. 

For the eyes was pageantry, and over all hung music, like a 
great theatrical backdrop—enchantment that threw all back a 
thousand years. 

“Oh boy, I’m lucky! Oh boy, ’m lucky! This is my lucky 
day!” : 

A phonograph was playing. On the terrace by the rest house 
Dutch officials were having tea. Lucky, wasn’t it, that white men 
could get back there and forget about the heathens below? Lucky 
that a man, exiled in bringing civilization to these benighted 
brown men, could have the conveniences of culture. A Controller 
was dancing with an ash-blonde girl. “From a jail came the wail 
of a down-hearted frail,’ sang the phonograph. 

These Dutchmen could understand English well. They turned 
the phonograph toward them so they could hear the words. Again 
the air was burnished by the gamelan. 

Spies was sitting there on the edge of the precipice beside me. 

“We had shadow plays at Ubud last night,’ he said. “They 
were beautiful. They are having them again tonight. They are 
celebrating somebody’s birthday. I don’t know whose.” 

So we drove down to Ubud, after a day of festal glamour at 
Tampaksiring. 

There is no twilight in the tropics. The sun rises at six, and 
at six it swoops down past the horizon. You can see it moving, 
and suddenly night has come. But as the shadows lengthen there 
is a witching hour when the leaves yawn and relax in relief from 
strenuous heat, and all the world exhales a faint perfume, in- 
definably blended from a hundred kinds of foliage. From the 
rice fields of Bali troops of ducks march homeward, before the 
bamboo wands of herdsmen. The sky was cavernous and glitter- 
ing. The watery hills were lambent with starlight, as we rolled 
down to Ubud. 

The shadow play would not begin until late, said Spies. In Java 
it would start at sunset and last until sunrise, with one man 
speaking, working puppets, for the whole twelve hours. Here, 
it lasted only three or four hours. They were better in Java. 
They had come down from forgotten ages, with their strangely 
grotesque figures, with long noses and gaunt jointed arms that 
dangled below their knees, an exquisite art telling the Hindu 
myths of the Ramayana and the Mahabarata. 

Meanwhile, we strolled down the street. It seemed thronged 
with people, brown skins blending in the darkness. From behind 
a wall came a man’s voice wailing. We came to an open, flat 
place, the cremation ground; and made a discovery. Oil lamps 
were hanging there, and there were scattered groups of people. 
There was a little house on high stilts ornamented with colored 
paper, with a steep ladder leading to its door, 

“They are going to» have 
the Witch’s Dance,” ex- 
claimed Spies. “Months they 
have been preparing it, but 
every time they planned to 
have it, it rained. We can 
come here before going to 
the shadow play. But there 
will be a long wait. We had 
better eat.” 

So we went to dinner. 

“You had better drink 
plenty of coffee,” said Spies. 
“You have a hard night 
ahead. But it’s not as bad 
as for the arja, the dance 
drama. You'd wait until 
after midnight for that to 
begin.” 

The Witch’s house stood 
on its stilts at the end of a 
space ten by twenty yards, 
bounded with upright poles. 
Since this dance is tradi- 
tionally given in a wooded 
place, the poles were fes- 
tooned with banana leaves. 
Cords were strung between 
them, from which hung 


The religious pageantry of Bali has a 
beauty and glamour that is unique in 
the Far East. 


Cock fighting is a favorite sport on the island of Bali. The owners take 
great pride in their birds which they carry to the combats in graceful 
wicker coops. 


flickering oil lamps. It seemed as though all the village must be 
grouped around this area—men on one side, women on the other, 
children everywhere. But as many were down at the other end 
of town, waiting for the shadow play. 

We sat down with the men and waited. Behind us were the 
ever-present dim lamps of the little market girls, with their stands 
of peanuts, betel, coconut drink. Beside one stood a little naked 
boy, eating his supper of rice from a banana leaf. Beside the 
Witch’s house a gamelan was playing. 

We sat waiting for half an hour. One learns to be patient in 
the tropics. Spies was talking with some natives beside him. 
Suddenly he cried in chuckling delight : 

“The barong! They’re going to have the barong dance!” 

The theme of the gamelan changed, and its rhythm was a 
Scherzo. 

A fierce apparition burst into the arena. A great, glaring mask, 
with fierce teeth and flowing lion’s mane. Its jaw was hinged, 
and snapped with savage impact. It had the body of a beast, 
with long hair and golden trappings, spangled with little mirrors. 
It had a long, thin tail. Its paws were two pair of human feet. 
The barong! I had seen it ambling along a road. I had seen its 
trappings hanging in a temple. It was very sacred. 

It trotted about the stage, lolling its head from side to side, 
glaring, snapping ferociously. Its watchers rocked with laughter. 
Sacred? Surely. But what man loves a doleful god? 

The beast walked with mincing steps, and now with stately 
strides. It swayed, hopped, and glided from side to side. It 
craned its neck, and peered down sidewise, inquisitively. It col- 
lapsed like an accordion, it stretched to its full extent, lifting its 
head majestically, and wiggled its hindquarters. Its tail wagged 
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vehemently. Did you see Charlie Chaplin’s biscuit and fork dance 
in “The Gold Rush”? Here ‘was the same spirit, gone Oriental. 
The sidelines rocked in ecstatic gusts of laughter. 

Now pathos. It was a wan, dejected beast that plodded here. 
Its tail dragged. Its jaw drooped and softly closed. It slowly 
turned its face toward us. Was it possible that this fierce, rigid 
mask was looking wist- 
ful? What racial genius 
had contrived this 
strange, dramatic pan- 
tomime ? 

Anger. Rage. The 
lowering mask turned 
full upon the gamelan. 
The creature reared, 
crouched, intent upon a 
new found foe. It cat- 
pawed forward. It 
pounced _ charged, 
swerved, retreated, 
charged again. The 
music went on as be- 
fore. The beast tossed 
its mane, ground its 
teeth. And now, amid 
a burst of hilarity, it 
turned its tail and van- 
ished through the 
crowd. , 

“They decided not to 
finish it,’.<said Spies. 
“Tt might have gone on 
all evening. But they 
want, toe bia ve the 
Witch’s Dance. It may 
rain tomorrow night.” 

At the far end of the 
arena appeared a tiny 
dancer. It was eleven 
o'clock. 

The dancer was a 
boy nine years old. His 
headdress was a spray- 
ing crown of gold tlow- 
ers. He wore a shirt 
with tight white sleeves. 
His kain was blue, and 
about his waist and 
chest were wrapped 
several turns of’ light. 
green scarf. He danced 
with his hands and 
arms, in a kaleidoscopic 
series of poses, each 
minute motion part of 
a balanced design. His 
knees always were bent, 
and he danced upon his 
heels, toes pointed out. 
His feet moved in long, 
smooth glides, weaving 
from side to side of the 
dancing space. Now 
he moved swiftly, now froze in a weird pose of expectation. Now 
he spoke, or rather, sang, a short, plaintive measure. The natives 
burst out laughing. 

Without sign of recognition, the boy continued dancing. Again 
he sang, the same brief, minor tune. Again the laughter. It was 
not hilarity, yet it did not seem cruel. But something was amiss. 

“Why are they laughing?” I asked. “He is not a clown.” 

“He held that last note too long,” said Spies. “In this dance 
are the same tunes as in the arja, the dance drama, and the 
people know them. Each dancer has a different tune, always the 
same. Each time the dancer speaks, it is the same tune.” 

The boy danced on for twenty minutes. Then appeared two 
other dancers dressed like him. They danced in the same manner 
also, while he rested before the Witch’s house. They were tiny 
girls. They sang also, each with her own peculiar tune. Now I 
knew why the crowd had laughed. There was a cameo precision 


The dancers of Bali wear gorgeous headdresses adorned with flowers. 
fection in their art, they must begin their training as little girls. 
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about these little songs. Like the dancing, it was a set, stringently 
disciplined art form. Not that I think westerners would like this 
vocalizing; but oh! how it contrasted with the “cuteness” of our 
own juvenile performers. 

The dancers came and came. They were the Witch’s pupils. 
Evil spirits, flickering in the lamplight. Singly and in pairs 
they postured, conven- 
tionalized design, a 
frieze of Apsarses in 
all manner of improb- 
able poses, their tiny 
limbs flashing with no 
more inertia than the 
wings of humming 
birds. 

It would have been 
monotonous to watch 
them all the time. The 
natives did not. They 
sat and watched a bit, 
and chatted among 
themselves, and the 
dance went on and on. 
In the arms of the man 
beside me, a little boy 
had nodded off to 
sleep. Down by the 
Witch’s ladder, the 
First Pupil, butt of 
laughter, had laid his 
heavy golden crown 
upon a friendly adult 
knee, was dozing. The 
seventh dancer finished, 
and rested with her fel- 
lows. 

Tension. Expectancy. 
The baby beside me 
was awake and staring. 
The dozing dancer sat 
up, rubbed his eyes. 

Shade of Endor! 
Vision of the Brothers 
Grimm! There was a 
Witch. Witch of the 
East, of the West, a 
witch the world over. 

Her face was chalk, 
with evil lines of black, 
and down beside it 
straggled long gray 
hair. From head and 
shoulders a long gray 
shawl, a brown kain 
trailing on the ground. 
A figure gnarled and 
crouching, right hand — 
weighing on a crooked 
staff. Left hand up- 
raised, weaving pat- 
terns with long, sharp- 
ened, obscene nails. 

o She hobbled, stum- 
bled, swayed; she sang an evil rune, Her voice belched out in 
gutterals. Insinuatingly she made her way, eyes glaring in 
malevolence. Pupils knelt before her. Double, double, toil and — 
trouble. Words with rasping intakes of the breath. Power of © 
darkness, sage of evil, teaching lessons. j 

On she went, and up the ladder to the little house, and closed — 
the door. 

All the while the gamelan playing, and in the crowd a man’s | 
high nasal voice, singing an incantation, like an oboe. 

It was one o’clock, 

“Would you like to see the shadow play now?” asked Spies. | 
I felt that he wanted to go. But no, shadow plays could wait 
until another time. I would see this through. : 

Comic relief. Clowns with painted faces, scraggly beards. — 
Mincing gaits, waddlings, straight from a burlesque wheel. Low | 

(Continued on page 48) . 
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‘The Glory ‘That Is eModern Greece 


A New Epoch in an Ancient Land—Modern Salonika and the Regeneration of 
Macedonia—Some of the Achievements of Twentieth Century Statesmanship 


By ANNE CHARLOTTE DARLINGTON 


Piraeus. The tourists hire a guide and go to Athens. They 

are “conducted” to the museums, Mars Hill, the ruins of 
the Acropolis and back to the ship. From the sea they can have 
a last view of the Parthenon on its high rock, a golden ivory 
against the blue Aegean sky. They sail away satisfied that they 
have seen the “Glory that was Greece.” They do not know that 
they are missing a chance to see the glory that is Greece. 

For Greece is living today one of the greatest chapters of her 
history: she is in the midst of an achievement, unique not only 
in her own varied experience, but in that of the world. Countries 
have been invaded by force, conquering races have taken what 
they wanted, and imposed their civilization upon the conquered. 
But never before has a little nation, exhausted by war after war, 
voluntarily opened her doors to share her poverty with a host of 
alien war victims, equal to a fourth of her own people. The en- 
deavor of the Greeks to save the refugees, the struggle of the 
refugees to save themselves, and the efforts of both to save the 
country and build up together the “New Hellas” would give a 
modern Homer his theme for a great epic of peace. 

In the year 1922-23 Greece received twice as many aliens as 
the United States has ever admitted in one year. Comparatively, 
in proportion to the populations of the two countries, it is as if 
we should suddenly admit twenty-eight millions. But our immi- 
grants are carefully selected. The unfit, the diseased, those likely 
to become paupers and public charges are turned back at Ellis 
Island. Of the million and a quarter who flooded Greece, more 
than one-fourth were children under twelve, another fourth were 
under twenty-one, and the others were mostly women and old 
men. The young men were kept back at first as prisoners by the 


Tv ship stops for half a day, or perhaps for a day, at 


ACTIVE TRADING IN CORFU’S MARKET PLACE 


To the market place in Corfu’s capital come all the vegetables and fruits which the little island produces in such abundance. 


Homer, Corfu has been noted for its olives, pears, pomegranates, apples, figs and vines. ; 
In the Middle Ages Corfu was a Venetian stronghold and it was not until 1864 that the island again became a part of Greece. 


and modern times. 
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Turks. Later they, too, came into 
Greece, many ill from the hard- 
ships of the war prison. camps. 
The condition of the first refugees 
was appalling. After war came 
famine, and after famine, pesti- 
lence. In receiving these people, 
Greece risked the contagion of 
smallpox and typhus. And she 
knew that there would be long en- 
during problems of unemploy- 
ment, of desperate poverty and of 
the assimilation of aliens. Among 
the newcomers were Armenians, 
Jews, Syrians, Russians. About a 
million were of the Greek race 
and church and most of these 
spoke the Greek language though 
many knew only Turkish. Na- 
tionally, they were no more Greek than Americans are British. 
Thrace had not belonged to Greece for centuries, and the Asia 
Minor Greeks are descendants of Alexander the Great’s soldiers 
and of the earlier Hellenic colonists, 

The invasion of these refugees has caused rapid and super- 
normal development along many lines. Since all these people 
must be fed, the land must produce more. New methods of agri- 
culture and new crops have been introduced. From the windows 
of the Oriental Express we saw irrigated fields planted in Ameri- 
can corn, tomatoes, tobacco, cotton. Except for the picturesque 


At ancient Delphi the dramas of 
classic times have been revived. 


peasants and their little donkeys, we might have thought our- 
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Since the days ot 
The island’s history has been a stormy one both in ancient 
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Since ancient times Salonika has been a famous city. Little remains of Salonika’s former greatness save a few Roman and Byzantine ruins and an 
ancient triumphal arch, but since the coming of the refugees in 1922 a new city has sprung up with modern buildings, wide boulevards and a popula- 


tion that has trebled its numbers. 


selves at home in the South. The great estates of Macedonia 
have been leased by the government and turned over to native 
peasants and refugees. The vast marshes which for centuries 
have produced nothing but malarial mosquitoes are now to be 
converted into farms. It will cost Greece millions, but it will be 
a great piece of economy. The water drained from the swamps 
is to be used for irrigation; the rich redeemed lands will give 
food and homes to thousands; the actual labor of the draining 
will provide work for hosts of the unemployed. Moreover life 
and health will be saved by the elimination of the mosquitoes. 
Since ancient times malaria has been the bane of this country. 

The refugees established on farms are doing well. But two- 
thirds of the newcomers are urban. Greek commerce and indus- 
try have increased tremendously. Athens and Salonika have 
grown suddenly into large cities. Industrial progress and indus- 
trial problems have come in a flash. 

Today Athene’s ancient Parthenon looks down upon newly 
built factories where women from Asia Minor are weaving the 
rugs that once made Turkey famous. Greece has become a leader 
in rug production. In Eleusis are the ruins of the great shrines 
to which the youths of Hellas ran with lighted torches, and great 
men of the classic world 
came to be initiated into 
the mystic rites of Demeter 
and Persephone Now 
there is also a soap factory. 
It is not sacrilege. Purifica- 
tion was a feature of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. 

One night we were driv- 
ing in Athens. The glories 
of the Acropolis gleamed 
in the moonlight, and far 
down below was the still 
perfect temple of Theseus, 
the legendary hero-king 
who saved his people by 
slaying the Minotaur. In 
the shadow of the Theseum 
a crowd stood watching an 
outdoor movie. We stopped 
to find out what was the 
attraction. A Greek an- 
swered “Meelton Seels” 
and we knew that, like the 
rest of the world, the land 
of the muses is getting 
much of its drama “Made 
in America.” It is a large 
responsibility for us, and 
for our Hollywood. 

But it is a great point for 
the Greeks that in taking 
the new they also keep the 


NOMAD SHEPHERDS OF THE OLDER GREECE 


From time immemorial the shepherd with his colored tunic, heavy woolen cloak and 

long crook has been a familiar figure in the Greek landscape. 

the nomad shepherd is being replaced by stock breeders and in Macedonia the 

wastelands on which shepherds roamed are being transformed into orchards, vine- 
yards, grain fields and tobacco plantations. 


The city is now a free port with a rapidly increasing trade which threatens to rival that of Constantinople. 


old. They still name their children Demosthenes, Themistocles, 
and even Aphrodite. And this day of foreign films and imported 
jazz has seen the revival of the classic drama and games at 
Delphi. 

As in the old times this shrine of Phoebus, god of the Arts, 
was the inspiration and common treasure house of all the Hellenic 
States, it is now the dream of the Greek poet Sikelianos and his 
American wife to make Delphi again a center where the people 
of the whole world may come to see the best dramas of all na- 
tions. Two years ago, in the beauty of a Greek May, guests from 
many lands sat on the hillside in the old amphitheater and saw a 
remarkable production of Aeschylus’ ‘Prometheus Bound.” 
Translated into modern Greek by Sikelianos the masterpiece of 
Aeschylus had the same power over the modern spectators as 
over their ancestors of two thousand years ago when drama was 
a part of religion. In the heroism of Prometheus bound to his 
rock because of his love for men, these modern Greek peasants 
saw an analogy to the Passion Play. They looked on in reverent 
silence and in one crisis they made the sign of the Cross. 

The plan is to hold the Delphic festival at regular intervals, 
and to give different countries an opportunity to present their 
best drama on the old stage 
of Apollo. In May of this 
year Greece celebrates the 
Centenary of her Independ- 
ence. So the play will again 
be Greek, Aeschylus’ “Sup- 
phant Women.” 

One can see the blending 
of old and new Greece in 
Salonika, which has recent- 
ly been made a free port. 
Salonika is a city with a 
future and a past. Both 
give a certain zest to its 
present. It bears the name 
of a Queen, Thessalonike, 
sister of Alexander the 
(Great. Their father, Philip 
/of Macedon, won a battle 
and celebrated by naming 
the baby “Victory over 
Thessaly.” Since the days 
ot the Macedonian Queen, 
her City of Victory has 
been the scene of many vic- 
tories. In the long drama 
of its past, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Byzantine princes, 
Norman crusaders, Wene- 
tians, Turks, and the mod- 
ern armies of Greece and 
the Allies have all played 
victors’ parts. It was the 
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Today, however, 
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SOLDIERS OF MODERN GREECE 


Military parades are a familiar sight in Athens, for Greece maintains a 
large standing army. All male citizens must serve a year and a half in 
the army, and each year 50,000 recruits are impressed into military service. 


center of young Turk activities, the exile home of the old sultan 
whom the young Turks deposed, and headquarters of the Veni- 
zelos revolution. Progressive Greeks, energetic Asia Minor 
refugees, Espanola. Jews, several Balkan minorities and some 
Americans are now helping with the future. Salonika is a study 
in transition. Her streets are a pageant of racial types, of con- 
trasts and of color. 

Salonika now possesses a handsome modern hotel. After a 
long voyage in a hot little stateroom and on tourist crowded 
decks it was luxury to have an airy room in soft gray tints, with 
graceful furniture and a balcony with view of the harbor and its 
massed sails of fishing boats. In the evening we dined on the roof 
with American archeologists while a Roumanian orchestra played 
grand opera. The moon shone on the great harbor where little 
native fishing boats mingled with big steamers from many coun- 
tries. The crescent curve of the shore was outlined by lights. 
Far down its promenade, among the gay open air cafés of the 
waterfront, stood the old White Tower of the Venetians, later 
called the Bloody Tower because the Turks used it as an execu- 
tion place of the Janizaries. Far behind us rose the hills, a 
tnass of little lights. This was the old Turkish quarter where 
the Hellenic refugees of Asia Minor have found homes. 

There was a feeling 
of drama about the 
night beauty of Sal- 
onika. By day it was 
less exquisite but fuil ' 
of interest. Venizelos 
street is modern with 
its tall office buildings, 
its motor traffic, and its 
attractive shops. One 
can buy the perfumes 
and novelties of Paris, 
sewing machines and 
popular American 
magazines. The city is 
famous for its ices and 
chocolates, but if a 
tourist prefers to be 
Oriental he can call the 
street lemonade seller 
who walks about with 
his big brass _ bottle 
slung across his 
shoulder just as he 
does in Cairo or Alex- 
andria. 

In the midst of the 
modern crowd come 
the old refugee peas- 
ants in baggy trousers 


A POLITICAL MEETING IN ATHENS 


Like the ancient Athenians, who considered participation in public affairs their first duty, 

the modern Greeks take an unusually keen interest in politics. Public meetings are frequent 

and political topics are the never-ceasing subject of café conversations. This picture shows 

a typical gathering in Athens before the Constitutional Building, which was formerly the 
Royal Palace. 
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SYRA, ISLAND OF REFUGE 


The tiny island Syra has served as a place of refuge for thousands of 
orphan children. Some of the buildings of the Near East Relief, which 
cover fifty acres, may be seen in the foreground. 


and turbans, the women with spangled headkerchiefs of blue and 
rose and violet. The bearded Espanola Jews are dressed in fur 
trimmed robes and tall hats. Their wives wear full skirts of 
many colors and elaborately embroidered headdresses with long 
green streamers. These older Jews still speak the Spanish of 
their fathers who were banished from Spain. In 1492 Salonika 
first became a city of refuge on a large scale when she received 
twenty thousand of these people. 

Take a taxi and drive past the bazaars, past the Roman Arch 
of Triumph, up the hill and through the narrow streets of the old 
Turkish quarter. Since the exchange of populations, these quaint 
little houses of blue and white and brown are occupied by refugee 
families, but the close, wooden lattices of the overhanging second 
stories show where the harem women used to look out on life. 

Almost everywhere, on fine streets and poor, are the temporary 
wooden shops of the refugees. They are bright with brass and 
copper dishes, orange colored saddle cloths and collars and orna- 
ments of blue beads which horses must wear to keep off the evil 
eye. Colored bon-bons and candies wrapped in gold and silver 
tinsel are arranged in artistic designs, carcasses in meat shops 
are decorated with tinsel and on certain feast days with little 
Greek flags. One poor little shop is a mass of colors—wooden 
sandals with leather 
straps which you can 
buy according to size 
for from seven and a 
half to twelve and a 
half cents a pair. They 
are painted red or yel- 


low and lined with 
paper, blue, rose and 
purple. 

In the streets are 


more refugees both in 
modernand Turkish 
dress, more Espanola 
Jewesses in their bright 
colors, gypsy girls with 
wide vivid skirts, old 
men with red sashes on 
little donkeys, a gaily 
painted peasant cart 
full of women in blue 
and red with black 
headcloths. And there 
are the porters with 
their incredible loads. 
One man carries a bed- 
stead and mattress, an- 
other a stylish dressing 
table with three mir- 
rors, a third a. large 
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EASTER COSTUMES IN MACEDONIA 


Macedonia, the rich prize of the Balkan Wars, promises to be one of the 

most prosperous sections of the New Hellas. A mixed population of Greeks, 

Moslems, Bulgarians and refugees from Armenia, Syria and Russia is begin- 

ning to introduce new agricultural methods, redeem swampy lands and de- 
velop industries. 


© Ewing Galloway 
A PERPENDICULAR VILLAGE OF SANTORINE 
The volcanic island of Santorine, whose precipitous cliffs rise more than a 
thousand feet above the Aegean, is one of the most beautiful of the Sporades. 
The houses of the little fishing villages that nestle at the foot of the cliff are 
sometimes built of stone and cement with curious barrel vaulted roofs and 
sometimes they are carved out of the face of the cliff with gardens and terracés 
en their roofs. Narrow stairways of lava block lead from the streets to the 
upper stories. 


elaborate black coffin covered with pretentious white ornaments. 

Throughout Greece one sees evidence of activity and progress. 
In the vast areas of Macedonia most of the farmer refugees have 
been established. As we drove through the country we saw the 
boats of fishermen, herds of gray, long-horned cattle, people busy 
with their crops. Before the old stone building of an ex-monas- 
tery, now a tenement, there was a modern threshing machine in 
action and also a woman riding the old-fashioned sled-like 
thresher drawn by oxen. Returning from a visit to an army post 
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where beautiful horses are being raised for military service, 
we stopped in a refugee village to call on some babies. Of the 
eight twins who had recently left the hospital only one was a 
girl. Greece is one of the few countries where men are in the 
majority. Two of the infants were an interesting study in 
fashions. They wore old-time swaddling clothes of a bright 
and cheerful red along with our modern white embroidered 
caps and bibs. 

They lived in one of the neat little two-room houses built 
for the refugees. Greece has erected thousands of such homes. 
Her own finances were, of course, inadequate. She has bor- 
rowed millions under the guarantee of the League of Nations. 
Land, a home, seed, and animals are given to the refugees. 
They receive something as indemnity for the property they 
lost in their former homes and the rest as a loan. Already 
some of them are beginning to pay their debt. 

The Refugee Settlement Commission works with the gov- 
ernment in the administration of refugee affairs. It is com- 
posed of two Greeks and two members appointed by the 
League of Nations. One has always been an American. 

Medical work is an important feature of their program. One 
of their doctors took us out on a mosquito hunt. With a bel- 
lows and a sort of gun barrel we pumped a solution of Paris 
green into irrigation cisterns, but as the doctor’s men: had 
already done their work with petroleum we found little game. 
This doctor is a Cretan who told me he had been for three 
years a soldier under Venizelos when the Cretans fought for 
the freedom of their island. He is still engaged in patriotic 
warfare, for if the Turk has killed his thousands, the malarial 
mosquito has killed his tens of thousands and made life mis- 
erable for millions more. 

We were invited to a feast in New Moudania, a refugee set- 
tlement, named for the old town in Asia Minor just as New 
Orleans and New York were called for the French and English 
homes of American colonists. The refugee communities are 
clannish and are anxious to establish themselves in Greece as 
units. Some of the friends and neighbors of old Moudania 
had been scattered about in Macedonia and the feast was to 
bring them together for the day. 

The boats which brought the guests were silhouetted against 
the sea. They were festively decorated with green boughs and 
the blue and white colors of Greece. In a bandstand decorated 
with flags and greens, both folk songs and American jazz were 
played. People danced at the inn, met in the coffee houses 
and feasted together in the homes. Greeks have a happy flair 
for enjoyment, even in difficult circumstances. But there was 
something deeper than gaiety in this gala Old Home Day of 
the refugees. 

We dined at the governor’s table, set in the open air near 
the sea. Next me was an American girl, an archeologist who 
knew the ancient Greece of books and art and ruins. I en- 
joyed seeing her discover the real Greece; the enthusiasm, the 
feeling of good fellowship that was all about us. There is a 
quality about these people which makes a guest feel as though 
he were one of the family. 

The speeches were, of course, Greek to us. But we under- 
stood when they applauded one name, “Venizelos.” The old 
friend of the refugees had just come back as premier. 

Eleutherios Venizelos has always sympathized with the “un- 
redeemed Greeks” as those under Turkish rule were called. 
He was born in Crete when it belonged to the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and spent twenty years in revolutionary endeavor to free 
his island and unite it with Greece. Then, in apparent defeat, 
he went to Athens, entered politics and was premier in a 
month. He so strengthened Greece that at the end of the first 
Balkan War she was able to demand Crete in the peace terms. 
Through great difficulties in the World War he brought his 
country into the Allied ranks, and at the Peace Conference 
stood strongly for the Greeks of Asia Minor. Greece was given 
the Smyrna Mandate. Then came Venizelos’ political defeat, 
and later the defeat of the Greek Army and the deportation of the 
Asia Minor Christians. 

I talked with Mr. Venizelos in Paris in October, 1922, just 
after the Smyrna disaster. He was no longer in public life, but 
he was greatly concerned about the fate of the “unredeemed 
Greeks” for whose freedom he had worked. True, they were 
now free, they were in Greece—but as homeless and starving 
refugees. He did not see how the country could feed them all. 
Four years later, on my return from a visit to Athens, I met him 
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in London. He looked happy as he asked, “Did you see what 
Greece is doing for the refugees?” 

Now he is back at the helm. 

It was the dream of a great United Hellas which kept the 
eyes of little Greece on Thrace and Asia Minor and the eyes 
of the “unredeemed” turned hopefully toward Greece. When 
these lands were lost the dream seemed lost too. But perhaps 
it is coming true in the consolidation of the Hellenes in Greece 
itself and in the development of the country: 

There is a new day in education and intellectual activity. 
Three hundred and fifty additional schools are to be built to 
meet the needs of the increased population. Though they have 
always been charitable, Greek women have lived mostly for 
their homes and friends except in emergencies when some 
heroine appeared like the surprising Bouboulina who took com- 
mand of her dead husband’s ship and beat the Turks in a 
sea fight during the revolution. Now in this great emergency 
women are taking a permanent place in community life. 

“You must meet the first woman editor,” my friends in 
Athens kept saying, or “Go and see the Mother of Soldiers 
who is founding a military tubercular hospital.” I met one 
interesting woman who is working to circulate better reading 
matter among the masses of the people, and another who is 
superintendent of a children’s hospital. Many are active in the 
various lines of social service, the Patriotic League, the Greek 
Red Cross, clinics, creches, orphanages. All are much needed 
for serious problems remain in spite of the wonderful progress 
already made. 

Greece has not yet been financially able to establish all of 
the agriculturalists and they were only a third of the refugees. 
There is terrible congestion around the cities. In the early days 
a rescue ship landed at Kokinia. The fugitives saw the Church 
of the Savior and the shade of its trees, and they camped in 
this shelter. A settlement for forty thousand was built, but 
eighty thousand live there. I saw in a camp near Athens a 
long narrow one-room hut with a dirt floor and about twenty- 
five beds. I was with a girl who had gone to rent bed space 
for a friend. 

“T will not tell them she has tuberculosis,” she said. “They 
would be afraid to let her stay.” 

“But what about the other twenty-four?” someone asked. 
Eventually a nine-dollar tent was bought for three tubercular 
girls and set up in a healthy spot among pine trees. During the 
winter a hut was rented for them fortwo dollars a month. 
It is cheap to save life in these camps, but there are so many 
lives to be saved. 

I was told this summer that about one-sixth of the popula- 
tion either had tuberculosis or a tendency to it—this before the 
Dengue Fever epidemic had weakened many more. The strong 
Greek sun is a good antidote, but the disease is hard to check 
on account of overcrowding and undernourishment. Nat- 
urally there is not enough work for all these people in Greece. 
There is much unemployment and low wages. Girls and 
women work in factories for thirty and thirty-five cents a 
day. Children begin their apprenticeship at trades at eight and 
twelve cents. 

But one cannot be hopeless in the light of what has been 
done, and in spite of many depressing conditions it is hard 
to stay hopeless long while traveling in Greece. The people 
themselves have such a marvelous capacity for enjoying life. 
If they have nothing else, they have the glories of the sea and 
sky, the moon, sun and stars. On summer holidays the roads 
from the beaches are full of cars and busses. There is also 
the little cart of the very poor. The horse looks coquettish in 
one of those old-fashioned little straw horse hats to keep off 
the sun, and a necklace of blue beads to keep off the evil eye. 
The cart is full and everyone is singing. In Athens, at night, 
in the Zappeion Gardens there are moving pictures. Those 
who can afford it can sit at little tables and have coffee or ices 
with their thrills. But everyone can come and see the pictures. 
There is also the crowded Karaghiosis show, a sort of Punch 
and Judy, though Karaghiosis is wittier than our Mr. Punch and 
more sophisticated. His taste runs not merely to domestic brawls, 
but also to politics. Even in Turkey, whence he came, he had a 
court jester’s privilege of ridiculing the mighty. The puppets are 
flat, cut out of heavy paper, and sometimes painted in colors. 
They are jointed and capable of very dramatic gestures when 
properly manipulated. Scenery and puppets are placed between 
a sheet and a candle and it is the shadow pictures on the sheet 


Courses Near East Relief 
YOUNG REFUGEES AT SYRA 


In the great orphanages on the island of Syra more than five thousand children 
have been taken care of by the Near East Relief. This quartet of orphans 
is practising a costume dance of old Greek days. 
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ONE OF CORFU’S MONASTERIES 


Paleocrastizza is one of the most beautiful of the many monasteries on the 

island of Corfu. Though there has always been religious toleration in the 

modern Greek state, even for Moslems, the Greek Orthodox is the predominant 

religion of Greece and exercises an enormous influence over the lives of the 

people. In the rural districts the priests combine numerous offices, including 

that of school master and pastor, and the church is a venerated institution 
even to the unorthodox. 


that we see. The effects produced are picturesque and entrancing. 

I saw such a show near Athens. Afterwards I was taken back 
stage and presented to the little Cretan soldier who was at once 
dramatist, voice and moving force for the actors. The fact that 
he was Cretan probably accounted for the warmth of the speeches 
and the subject of the play—Greek revolt against Turks. In the 
first scene were the Oriental towers of a-castle. Turks were la- 
menting the fact that they could not catch the Greek revolutionist. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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In the Hiphlands of erent Savoy 


Summer Life in a Little Alpine Village—Glories of the Lofty 
Mountain Passes 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


want crowds, casinos, fashion, golf—then you must not go 

to French Savoy. Or, if you insist upon going there, you 
must stay down in Aix or Brides-les-bains. You must on no 
account go up into the Alpine villages for longer than one day’s 
excursion by car or autobus. But if you want peace, beauty, 
mountain air, exercise—if you enjoy walking—if you are any- 
thing ofa botanist—then you will be well advised to go to such 
a village as Val d’Isere. 

The village itself lies at the meeting-place of two green valleys ; 
it straddles across the river, and its grey stone houses match the 
boulders that have rolled down from the heights into the mea- 
dows. So green are the valleys, so lush the grass, that this would 
seem to be a place of the soft lowlands; it is only on looking up 
that you notice the line of the larches, which stop as though they 
had been artificially planted, and remember that you stand in 
fact at a height of over six thousand feet. Then you begin to 
wonder, and to inquire; you look at the peasants, in blouses and 
straw hats, scything the grass and the flowers in the full blaze 
of the sun, with summer hanging so heavily over everything as 
almost to persuade the stranger that he has come to a hot south- 


T: all depends upon what you want from a holiday. If you 
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TiN pea 
The peasants of the French Alps must make good use of the short summers in cultivating their upland valleys. 
all outdoor work must cease, and there is no communication with the outside world save on skis or in sleighs. 


ern climate; and in the heat of the day there occurs to you the 
thought, as a specter arising, that in the winter months the valley 
must present a very different aspect... . 

The peasants smile when you ask them. Yes, they say: from 
June to September, that is our summer, from the feast of St. 
John (June 24) to the feast of St. Michael (September 29). 
Those are the dates when the cows first go out to pasture, and 
when they finally return. And little by little, thanks to your ques- 
tioning, you find out what sort of a winter this is, which lasts for 
nine months of the year. Snow over everything, of course, and 
an icy wind howling down the valleys, and no communication 
with the outside world save on skis or in sleighs. All outdoor 
work perforce ceases; there is nothing to do but huddle indoors, 
the men repairing their tools and carts, the women mak- 
ing lace and knitting stockings, all living in one room with their 
cattle. 

I saw one such room, in the house of the village muleteer; a 
low, dark room full of shadows, the beds sunk into the walls 
like cupboard shelves, and curtained off; six cow stalls down one 
side, and a smell of clean stable. The small mouse-colored cows 
stood munching their supper, looking as though they were cov- 
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For nearly nine months of the year 
This family is busy harvesting the 


summer’s potato crop. 
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ered in suede, and filling the 
room with their gentle shifting 
and breathing. It was very 
easy to believe in the comfort 
that the warmth of their 
bodies would give, in winter. 
The curé himself, in whose 
house I lodged, shared his 
quarters with his cow. She 
lived in a roam on the ground 
floor, her name was Marquise, 
and she used the front door 
like a lady. The curé, Mar- 
quise, and their servant Theo- 
dorine made up the household 
between them. In winter 
they carried the portable 
range from the kitchen into 
Marquise’s room—I scarcely 
like to call it her stable—lived 
there, ate there, and _ slept 
there, all three of them. How 
that household would have re- 
joiced Balzac! and how, in- 
deed, he would have appre- 
ciated all the inhabitants of 
the village, from the abbé in 
his skull cap and green velvet- 
een suit, who had once lived 
in Paris and was now re- 
turned to end his days in his 
birthplace, to Mademoiselle in 
the post office, who could be 
heard bullying the entire prov- 
ince on the telephone. And 
above all, how Balzac would 
have appreciated Madame. 
Madame kept the hotel, but 
she was more than a hotel- 
keeper: she was a Napoleon, 
a genius. I am sure that that 
woman knows as much about 
life as she does about cooking. 
Madame does not spend the 
whole of her year in the Val 
d’Isére; with the onset of 
winter she shuts up the hotel 
and retires to Paris; but what 
she does in Paris is a mystery 
which nobody has yet 
fathomed. All that concerns 
her guests in Val d’Isére is 
that she concentrates upon her 
business as though she had no 
other pre-occupation in the 
world. Stout, motherly, bustl- 
ing, capable, she contrived to 
give each guest the impression 
that she had taken them under 
her especial protection. The 
most surly and close-cropped 
of German mountaineers did 
not long remain proof against 
her wiles, for she could surely 
charm a smile out of a stone. 
‘She would come round, at 
dinner, bearing an enormous basin of whipped cream, as proud 
as an artist with his achievement. “Voila quelquechose qui vous 
rendra vos forces, mon petit enfant,” I would hear her saying 
to the pale little dyspeptic who sat among her medicine bottles 
at the next table. Her relations with her guests were purely per- 
sonal, and although she no doubt had her favorites it was almost 
impossible to discover who they were. Madame’s persuasiveness 
had but one drawback: one ate too much. Partly to please her, 
since she looked so really distressed if one refused a second help- 
ing, partly because of the excellence of what she set before one. 
“Madame, may I take my lunch out tomorrow?’ And there 
would be a basket prepared, with cold chicken (poularde de 
Bresse, she informed us), tomatoes, cheese, apricots and peaches. 


IN THE MOUNTAIN PASTURES. 


Hemmed in by majestic mountains and carpeted with countless flowers, the Alpine meadows are incomparably 
beautiful in summertime. The cattle pasture on the lush grass from the end of June to the end of September. 
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Then one would set off, climbing up by the cattle-tracks at first, 
till even those petered out, and one found oneself above the line 
of trees, in complete, high solitude, on the slopes of short grass 
blowing with the bright Alpine flowers. 

Up there, it was possible to walk for the whole day without 
meeting a soul, or to lie by the shores of some little lake without 
fear of disturbance even by a shepherd. Streams abounded, and 
waterfalls, so that one was seldom without the music of running 
water. Indeed, such simple delights as had been provided for the 
wanderer had been provided on a lavish scale. Simple they might 
be, but they were unsparing. This is the especial gift of moun- 
tain country: all niggardliness is absent. So noble and generous 

(Continued on page 50) 
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et sesso — mae hh cesiee 
THE RIVER SCHELDT AT ANTWERP 


The history of Antwerp extends as far back as the seventh century. During the great days of the sixteenth century Antwerp was perhaps the most 

prosperous and wealthy city on the continent, surpassing even Venice and Genoa. After the terrible pillage and devastation by the Duke of Alva 

during the reign of Philip II the city began to decline. It did not begin to recover its importance until the latter part of the nineteenth century, but 
today it is again one of the great ports of Europe. 


Six Hundred eMiles Ihrough ‘Belgium 


A Fascinating Experiment in Rapid Traveling—In the Toy Duchy of Luxem- 
boury—Discovering Little Known Beauties of Belgium 


Courtesy Red Star Line 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


T is a most insidious thing, the abonnement complex. It dollars. And for less than six dollars one could have fifteen days 

creeps on you unawares. You hear of the abonnement, you of unlimited travel within the kingdom. 

scoff at it, but it lingers in your mind and each time you I felt myself slipping. The next day I hunted for a photog- 
look at a map your resistance is rapher and not finding one in little 
lowered. In my, case it was in Bel- La Panne | took from some fam- 
gium that the final fall occurred. ily photographs an ancient and 
I had heard of*the abonnement in very bad snapshot of myself, 
Switzerland. J had heard of it boarded the curious little orange 
in Austria. But in Belgium I saw tram drawn by a small motor truck 
it inaction. I was returning from and made my way to the nearest 
a day at Ypres and Poperinghe to railroad station, the frontier sta- 
La Panne. A German entered the tion of Adinkerke, where my 
third class railway compartment of abonnement card was made out 
which I was the only other occu- for me. From one minute past 
pant.. He was a chatty soul and midnight 1 was free to come and 
at once told me that he had been go as I liked on any railroad, state 
visiting the spot where his two or privately owned, in Belgium. I 
cousins fell in battle. He had also was now fairly inoculated. The 
been down to Luxembourg and in virus took, and for five full days 
fact all over Belgium. He was (alas, I could not allow myself 
traveling on an abonnement, which fifteen) the fever raged. 
he promptly produced, a little At daybreak, having prodigally 
brown card with a photograph wasted the first six hours of my 
which might have been of almost abonnement in sleep, I was off 
anyone, myself for instance. It from Adinkerke to Ghent. This 
cost only a hundred and ten francs ride through Flanders was fairly 
he said, for five days. I confess alive with relics of the war. Gun 
that aroused my interest, for after emplacements and bomb - proof 
all a bargain is a bargain. shelters protruded from placid 

For a hundred and ten francs— vegetable fields. We crossed the 

three dollars—one could have a Yser, stopped at Dixmude, and 
pass good for five days on any then passed out of the tiny corner 
railroad in Belgium. Bruges of Belgium that was never con- 
floated into my mind, with its fa- quered. The Belgians apparently 
mous belfry; Antwerp, with the are not thinking or talking a great 
shipping on the Scheldt; historic deal about the war now. They are 
Ghent ; Dinant and Namur; Lou- far too busy working, and they 
vain and Liege; Malines, with the 
carillon tower of St. Rombold’s. whee 
Alist yesesii-one’s iconcuimennmane Belgium’s flowers are among the most gorgeous in Europe. Ghent 


strong, could be visited for three 
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AT THE FLOWER STAND are back on their feet to a degree 
that passes comprehension. The 


is one of the flower capitals of the continent and in the nation’s ‘Wns and villages have all sprung 
other cities flower venders often add color to the life of the streets. | Up again like clean, new miracles, 
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and the whole countryside smi.es. 

The train’s approach to Ghent was 
heralded by acre after acre of gor- 
geous flowers, for Ghent is the 
flower capital of Europe. The 
markets of the world trade in the 
seeds and bulbs of Ghent. Perhaps 
the Ghenters do not realize so much 
actual wealth from this source as 
from their cotton and flax spinning 
mills, but I suppose that I, on that 
first morning of my abonnement 
fever, would not have exchanged 
one of their gloxinia fields for all 
their spinning mills, 

Ghent, like several other Belgian 
cities, has a checkered past. It is 
said to have had 250,000 inhabitants 
when London had 50,000, and to 
have been at that time the chief trade 
center of all Europe. But there were 
scores of revolutions. The French, 
the Austrians, the Spaniards de- 
spoiled it. Alva all but crushed it. 
Only lately has its commercial im- 
portance revived. 

I had a wonderful two hours in 
Ghent, which you will say is no way 
at all to see such a place and you 
are right, of course. I can only say 
for myself again that I had a hun- 
dred and twenty wonderful minutes 
in Ghent. I used a good number of 
them simply standing on the bridge 
that connects the Grass Quay and 
the Wheat Quay. It is the central 
point of Ghent. To your left rises 
the row of quaint guild houses, 
scarcely surpassed by those in the 
Groote Markt of Brussels. The 
Schippershuis is indeed the very fin- 
est one in Belgium. Just behind you 
is the massive church of Saint- 
Michael and before you, past the 
corn market, the vista of Ghent’s 
greatest and most historic buildings, 
the old St. Nicholas Church, the 
Belfry, the Cathedral of St. Bavon, 
and the castle of Gerard, the Devil. 

I gave St. Michael and St. Nicho- 
las very little of my time. 
I am sure these saints, be- 
ing saints, forgave me, for 
they know in their hearts 
that they cannot compare 
with St. Bavon. In the 
latter church, which is the 
Cathedral, there are many 
notable things to see, most 
notable of all the greatest 
painting of Hubert and 
Jan Van Eyck, perhaps 
the greatest of the whole 
Flemish school, “The 
Adoration of the Lamb.” 
‘For five hundred years 
this picture has occupied 
one of the very foremost 
places in the world of art. 
It has had like other great 
pictures, Mona Lisa for 
example, to fight for its 
life, its integrity, and its 
domicile. Philip II tried 
his utmost to secure it but 
was finally thwarted. The 
Puritans in the sixteenth 
century tried to destroy it. 
A century later it barely 


THE CARILLON TOWER OF MALINES 


The builders of the Cathedral of St. Rombold intended to erect 
the highest church tower in Christendom, but they fell short of 
their ambition by over two hundred feet. Nonetheless the 
tower is one of the most beautiful in Belgium, and contains a 
carillon rivaling that of the Belfry of Bruges. It was at the 


Cathedral of St. Rombold that Cardinal Mercier delivered his 
passionate denunciations of the Belgian deportations. 


THE GUILD HOUSES OF ANTWERP 


One side of the Grand Place in Antwerp is lined with beautiful old houses belonging 
to the different guilds of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Guild Hall of the Archers and is surmounted by an equestrian statue of St. George. 


At the left is the beautiful Renaissance Hotel de Ville. 
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The tallest is the 
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escaped burning. Napoleon, of 
course, acquired it and kept it in 
Paris, but in 1815 it went back 
home. Its two wings, containing 
particularly nude representations of 
\dam and Eve were kept under lock 
and key for fifty years, then sent to 
the Brussels museum as being un- 
suitable for a church, but now after 
a hundred years of undeserved per- 
secution they are back in St. Ba- 
von’s, where they belong. The Van 
Eyck brothers would have been hurt 
and puzzled by this persecution. 

I had a scant half hour left for 
the rest of Ghent. I could only see 
the Belfry, which Ghenters claim is 
superior to the Belfry of Bruges, 
holding Longfellow entirely to blame 
for the world’s ignorance of the 
fact: the Marché du Vendredi with 
its immense old cannon of the four- 
teenth century; Dulle Griete (Crazy 
Meg); and a few ancient streets 
and canals. Then I wandered back 
through Geraard-De-Duivelstraat to 
the station. 

Here in Ghent, as everywhere in 
Flanders, the signs delighted me. 
Any shops with pretensions of 
course affected French. I could 
have bought myself a suit of clothes 
at a humble tailor shop called A la 
Vierge Noire, though I am unable 
to figure out just why a black virgin 
should be deemed a suitable symbol 
for a men’s clothing store. If I 
had wanted something more expen- 
sive there was the establishment of 
Edward Jaxx. The Flemish tongue 
does not balk at combining the con- 
sonants “ckx” or even “xx.” If in- 
stead of a suit of clothes I had 
wanted—er—a package of hairpins 
I could have secured them at a shop 
known as Au Corset d’Or. If I had 
wanted some Belgian tobacco I could 
have purchased a brand known as 
“l Odeur de Son Maitre.’ This, I 
was assured, was “pour le fumeur 
difficile.” All through 
Belgium the quaintness of 
this name amused me. 

Reluctantly I tore my- 
self away from Ghent. 
Once at the station, how- 
ever, the abonnement com- 
plex recaptured me. I 
merely waved my little 
brown card at the guard 
and passed through the 
gate. Two hours more in 
the train and I was at 
Antwerp. Just before 
reaching the city our train 
passed through Hoboken 
and another village called 
Oude God (Old God). 
Perhaps as William II 
had his old German God 
these villagers have their 
old Flemish God. 

Antwerp is a _ really 
great port. You only have 
to go down to the Scheldt 
and take the ferry over to 
Téte de Flandres to real- 
ize that. As far as the 
eye can reach there is a 


THE GREAT SQUARE AT BRUGES 


Bruges still possesses many magnificent memorials of the brilliant epoch when it was one of the 
The spacious Groote Markt in the heart of the city is sur- 
rounded with buildings dating from the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
is one of the most famous belfries in Belgium and the impressive Gothic Hotel de Ville seen in this 


principal commercial centers of Europe. 


picture. 


forest of masts and smokestacks, and they mostly belong to ocean 
liners. A great steamer was docked right besides the ferry. The 
docks (along with Peter Paul Rubens) seem to be the outstanding 
feature of the city. A wide promenade runs along the Scheldt 
and it is a worth-while bit of study to walk along this promenade 
and try to identify the flag at the stern of each steamer. Ant- 
werp’s commerce has grown enormously since 1863, when Hol- 
land was bought off from its treaty right of levying dues at the 
entrance to the Scheldt, which happens to lie just inside Dutch 
territory. It is a fact that no port in Europe has grown so fast. 

An interesting feature of the dock section was the negro club 
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IN THE CITY OF GHENT 
The Place St. Bavon at Ghent is surrounded by historic buildings 


dating from the days when this city was nearly five times larger than 
London and the chief trade center of all Europe. 
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which was very much in evidence from the 
promenade. It was a rendezvous for the 
black men of the Congo, A lone star, the 
Congo symbol, was at each side of the 
building, and painted on it in large letters 
were the words Ndaku Yabisu, which my 
knowledge of the Congolean language did 
not enable me to translate. The blackest 
of negroes were disporting themselves here, 
playing games and regaling themselves with 
drinks served by white waiters. 

That evening, up in the fashionable Meir, 
I gave myself a touch of the Congo by 
dining in the Restaurant Nancy which 
advertised itself as the Rendez-vous des 
Congolais. There were no black Congolais 
here, however. 

As I have said the other outstanding fea- 
ture of Antwerp aside from its commerce 
is Peter Paul Rubens. For centuries Ant- 
werp and Cologne contended for the honor 
of having been Rubens’ birthplace, until 
both had to give way to the little town of 
Siegen in Germany. The circumstances of 
this are involved and unimportant and do 
not reflect too much honor on the charac- 
ter of Rubens Senior. Antwerp, at any 
rate, has adopted the great Flemish master 
as its own. If Rubens by his unbelievable 
industry and speed of execution has flooded 
every picture gallery in Europe with his 
works he fairly pervades Antwerp. 

The Cathedral is the most imposing in 
Belgium and I was told by an Antwerper 
that it was the only one in Belgium which 
was not damaged by German shells. From 
the dim recesses of the Cathedral I heard somewhere a carillon 
playing. I rushed out to hear it at closer range, for the carillon 
was then a new thing to me, but the traffic outside drowned it 
and I could not determine whence the sound came. It was only 
later when I was on the ferry going across the Scheldt that it 
sounded again and I made out that it was coming from the tower 
of the Cathedral itself. The dizzy height of this tower, over four 
hundred feet, had made the chimes appear to be coming trom a 
distance. 

I spent that Antwerp evening in the Place Verte, the center of 
the old city. A military band played to a packed square, while 
overhead a big, pale yellow moon fought with the red lights of 
Vaxelaire-Claeys’ department store to light up this Green Square. 
The band brought salvos of applause from its not too critical 
audience, especially with a rhythmical and unconventional! offering 
called “De Muzikale Steen Klopper.” You may easily translate 
this and almost hum it for yourself. 

The next morning I was off again at daybreak. I had a long 
trip ahead of me for I wanted to get clear down to Luxembourg. 
I had a mere hour or so in Brussels, which I had already seen 
several times. The capital, for all its grandeur and its real beauty, 
does not capture me like some of the smaller cities of Belgium. 
Only in its Groote Markt (Great Market Place) can I lose myself 
and feel that I am not in almost any large cosmopolitan city. 
Whenever I am in Brussels for an hour or two or half a day 1 
am apt to wander over to this Groote Markt if I have any spare 
time. It constitutes the one inevitable feature of every Belgian 
city, town and village. In the capital it reaches its climax and 
does not give way to new world encroachments. On one side is 
the peerless Hotel de Ville, one of the noblest buildings in Europe ; 
on another the Broothuis or Halle au Pain, occupied eight hundred 
years ago by Pope Innocent II; on a third side and best of all the 
guild houses, which, with the exception of the Schippershuis at 
Ghent, reach the pinnacle of Flemish guild house architecture. 
There is the Butchers’ House, the Brewers’ House, the Archers’ 
House, the Skippers’ House, the Carpenters’, Printers’, Tailors’, 
Mercers’ houses. Each seemed to me a more interesting master- 
piece than its neighbor. 

On this second morning of my abonnement I allowed myself a 
quick visit to the Groote Markt and then was off for Luxiem- 
bourg, through Namur, the Ardennes Forest and Arlon. As we 
approached Arlon I asked the conductor if my abonnement would 
carry me across the frontier of Luxembourg and to the capital. 
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He regretted that it would not, but for a supplement of | 
about ten cents he arranged the matter. I dined sumptu- | 
ously in the wagon-restaurant and as I dined we crossed 
the border. 

Luxembourg has elected since the war to tie in its future 
with that of Belgium. It was freed by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles from any connection with Germany and the German 
Zollverein, but it was too small and too~poor to hope to 
maintain itself as a separate economic unit, though politi- 
cally it is absolutely independent, A plebiscite was held 
in 1919 and by a somewhat narrow margin the Grand 
Duchy chose Belgium as its protector rather than France. 
It is a curious fact that though the natives are of pure 
Teutonic origin and their language is a low German patois 
they have always been strongly Gallic in their sympathies. 
The official language even before the war was French and 
the Grand Duchy presented at that time the curious anomaly 
of belonging to the German Zollverein for customs purposes 
and to the Latin Monetary Union in finances. 

In the beginning of the war the unarmed neutrality of 
Luxembourg was violated by Germany, as was the armed 
neutrality of Belgium, and now in the Place de la Consti- 
tution is a large and pretentious statue erected by Belgium 
in gratitude to the citizens of Luxembourg for their cour- 
ageous contribution to the cause of freedom. Their little 
handful of mustered troops could not contribute much 
except a spark of spirit when their land was overrun. 

An abonnementer cannot go into the curious political 
history of this tiny independent state. I found the city 
of Luxembourg the most delightfully sleepy little city I 
have seen in many a day. It is perhaps not at all a sign 
of sleepiness that in that city of 50,000 inhabitants the 
American movie has scarcely made its appearance, but it 
would be hard to find another place of its size without this 
sign of modernity. Hollywood has reached Narvik, far 
up near the North Cape. It has reached Damascus and 
the small up-country towns of Brazil. But not Luxem- 
bourg. I confess that I sought to beguile myself with a 
movie in Luxembourg, I was rather driven to it as a 
conspicuous sign in my room in the hotel stated severely that 
guests using the electric light more than one hour would be penal- 
ized by a supplementary charge to be determined by the proprietor. 
An ancient and ragged affiche on a side street seemed to say that 
Hoot Gibson would entertain at a Cinema on Rue de Bonnevoie. 
I hunted up this street and walked its entire length until I was far 
out into the suburbs but there was certainly no cinema on the 
street. If there ever had been one Hoot Gibson must* have rung 
down the curtain. 

I made my way back to the town and was more than re- 
warded for my ill luck by finding that a service was in progress 
in the Cathedral. A large congregation chanted antiphonally 
with the priest (all Luxembourg is ardently Catholic) and 
they did it with the precision and volume of a trained choir. 
It was truly wonderful to hear. The priest’s mumble was a 
more or less musical monotone and at irregular intervals the 
congregation came thundering in in such perfect unison that 
it seemed to me a miracle. This really impressive litany lasted 
fully half an hour and I never ceased marveling at the perfec- 
tion of it. Then, with a long look at the tomb of Luxem- 
bourg’s Unknown Soldier I left the Cathedral. 

The next morning I had more time to look at Luxembourg’s 
peculiar situation. It is surrounded on three sides by the 
exceedingly deep valleys of the Petrusse and the Alzette. The 
steeples of the churches in the lower town down in the valleys 
of these streams are far below one’s eyes as one looks down 
from the promenades in the upper town. The ravines are 
crossed by two or three aqueducts leading to the station and 
the newer part of the city. Woodrow Wilson’s name is repre- 
sented in a street in this section, as it is in almost every town 
in France and Belgium. Other great men of history are repre- 
sented here, too, from Beethoven to Mercier. But the street 
leading directly up to the front of the station is Rue Joseph 
Junk and at the corner of Joseph Junk is a very dingy build- 
ing labeled Hotel Chicago. 

I was forced to buy a ticket from Luxembourg to Arlon, 
a very undignified thing for the bearer of an abonnement, but 
at Arlon my brown card recovered its power and I traveled 
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BELGIUM’S MOST FASHIONABLE WATERING PLACE 


During the summer season thousands of visitors throng the beach at Ostend or 
promenade along the great embankment that extends along the sea for several 
miles. The older section of Ostend dates from the eleventh century. 


I took a branch line from Libramont to Bertrix, another branch 
line from Bertrix to Paliseul, and from there, happy inspiration, 
a little steam tram to Bouillon. I knew no more about this town 
than that it was on the map, barely inside Belgium. Baedeker 
gave it only two lines, merely saying that it was dominated by 
Godfrey’s castle. But that unheralded side trip to Bouillon looms 


as the high point of my five-day fever, unless edged out of that 
position by the last evening at Bruges. 
I had seen years before in Jerusalem the miraculous sword of 
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THE DOCKS AT ANTWERP 


Vessels from all parts of the world dock at the busy wharfs along the River 
Scheldt at Antwerp. Above the wharfs run the elevated terraces which afford 
a panoramic view of the river and its endless traffic. 


north again to Libramont. There I gave myself the luxury 
of going nowhere in particular but everywhere in general. 
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Godfrey de Bouillon which automatically flew out of its scabbard 
and slew infidels on sight. The memory of that further whetted 
my desire to see Godfrey's castle. So I set out from Paliseul. 
The ride through the Ardennes Forest I shall never forget. Groves 
of larch alternated with groves of fir and each after its kind was 


perfect. Underneath the larches the ground was so free from 


underbrush that the eye could penetrate far into the forest. It 
And the fir trees! 


seemed to have been swept and garnished. 
I swear every one, and 
there were miles of 
them, was a_ perfect 


Belgian arbre de Noel. ; 
A long white road “ 


opened up between the 
Christmas trees and 
along the road rumbled 
a truck, its driver no 
doubt oblivious of the 
triumphal arch of firs 
through which _ he 
drove. 

At length the train 
dipped down into the 
deep valley of the Se- 
mois, and the village 
of Bouillon, dominated 
by its castle, came into 
sight, The Semois sud- 
denly doubles back on 
its track and at one 
point comes close to re- 
joining itself, Perhaps 
it would except for the 
sharp high ridge right 
here where the great 
castle of Bouillon 
stands, It seems that 
the castle was very old 
when Godfrey gath- 
ered his army for the 
redemption of the Holy 
Sepulchre in the 
eleventh century, Many 
Godfreys had preceded 
him, but his fame as 
the great crusader has 
effaced their memory, 
After his capture of 
the Holy City he was 
elected King of Jeru- 
salem and then spurned 
the title in favor of the 
more modest one of 
Defender of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Since God- 
frey’s time the castle 
has had a most excit- 
ing history. But here 
again is no theme for 
the abonnementer, On 
this occasion I merely 
grew expansive and en- 
joyed what I saw in a 
fleeting three hours, 

I found that I was 
in historic company in 
Bouillon, When I 
climbed to the castle I left my bag with a smiling mademoiselle 
in the Hotel de la Poste, where Napoleon III, doubtless more 
melancholy than I, spent the night of September 3, 1870, when, 
after Sedan, he was being forcibly escorted to Germany. Car- 
dinal Mazarin, a refugee from France, hid himself at Bouillon 
in the seventeenth century. Voltaire, Mirabeau, Lafayette, Em- 
press Josephine, William of Orange, Victor Hugo are only a few 
of those who discovered Bouillon before I did, and enjoyed its 
charms, ee 

After an excellent lunch and a lingering stroll along the Semois 
I made my way back to the steam tram, passing on the way the 
Boucherie-Charcuterie of J. Bouillon (how are the mighty fallen!) 


A VISTA OF GHENT’S MOST FAMOUS BUILDINGS 


Within this picture are grouped some of the most historic edifices in Ghent. 
the Post Office directly at the left stands the thirteenth century Church of St. Nicholas. 
Behind that rises the massive Belfry containing chimes consisting of forty-four bells, 
The last tower is the Cathedral of St. Bavon which contains one of the most famous 
paintings in Europe: Jan and Hubert Van Eyck’s “Adoration of the Immaculate Lamb.” 
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and then going on to the hotel where I had to get my bag. 

That night I spent at Dinant on the Meuse, but on the way 
from Bouillon I perpetrated a typical piece of abennementeric, 
which | set down only to show how deep into the pleasant malady 
I had sunk. I had perforce to change trains at Houyet, where 
there was an hour to wait. This was too good an hour to waste, 
so I took a train in the opposite direction to meet the train for 
Dinant. I would get off at Wanlin, or if I did not like that, at 
Vignee. I did like 
Wanlin and got off 
there, For the five 
or ten spare minutes 
between trains | stood 
on a bridge over the 
Lesse luxuriously doing 
nothing at all. Then 
I was off again to 
Houyet and Dinant. 

Dinant is famous for 
its Dinanderie, exqui- 
site copper and brass 
ware, and for its 
Rocher de Bayard, an 
extraordinary needle of 
rock rising a hundred 
and eighty feet from 
the bank of the Meuse, 
I noticed a pathetic 
little monument a mile 
or so from the town 
“to the 647 innocent 
Dinantais slain on Aug, 
21 and Aug. 23, 1914, 
by German frightful- 
ness, of whom 113 per- 
ished on this spot on 
Aug. 23.” The town 
then was decimated lit- 
erally on those two 
days, for it boasts 
scarcely seven thousand 
inhabitants. Happily 
those dark deeds are 
fast vanishing into 
limbo along with the 
horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion, Even Dinant ac- 
cepts German tourists 
today and they are in 
no way ill treated. 

The next day I was 
on to Brussels, where I 
had business to do with 
bank and consuls, a 
great concession for an 
abonnementer, Having 
completed this I set out 
again from the Gare du 
Nord for Liege via 
Louvain. I contented 
myself with a train 
window view of Lou- 
vain and its university, 
for I wanted some real 
time in Liége, the most 
unvisited large city of 
Belgium. 

Liége is the Pittsburgh of Belgium. Indeed I saw a barge 
in the Meuse appropriately named Pittsburgh. The city boasts 
no less than 200,000 inhabitants, It is the heart of Wallonia, 
if there be such a word, and fairly throbs with industry, One 
of the first business signs that greeted my eye after I had 
left my bag at the hotel was that of the Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Co., of Providence, R. I. TI walked leisurely 
through the main boulevards, then past the university and 
over the Meuse by the foot-bridge into the Boulevard Saucy. 
Native life and native business, both great and small, were very 
much in evidence. A delivery cart rattled by of the Boulangerie 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Exploring, ecAmerica by eMotor “Bus 


Travel in the Palatial Covered Wagons of the Twentieth Century—Following 
New Highways from Coast to Coast—Pioneering Adventures 
in the Early Days of the Bus 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


perfectly open and aboyeboard about it, 1 was careful not to 

choose a Rip Van Winkle to try it on, Indeed, T have always 
felt it was especially sporting of me to have chosen a man who 
was a keen student of human progress and notably interested in 
the development of transportation, His work in the Consular 
Service in the Orient had kept him away from the country for 
five years, his period of leave having 
been taken for an expedition to the 
frontier of Szechuan rather than in 
returning for a home visit, He had 
followed events in the States 
through the large number of trade 
and other periodicals which find their 
way to every American Consulate, 
He was stopping over in Los Angeles 
on his way to Washington, 

I opened by saying that he ought 
to see our new union station while 
in town, adding that it was the last 
word to date in that sort of thing, 

“Didn't know you had one,” he re 
plied, “I had read that there was 
an agitation for one but not that it 
had even been started, You won't 
be telling me that the California eli- 
mate stimulates the growth of union 
stations the way it does alfalfa and 
that you raise ‘em seven crops to the 
year?” 

I checked the levity by telling him 
to come along and see for himself, 

Approaching the station from a 
carefully calculated direction that 
kept the revealing electric signs out 
of sight, I led the way to a spacious, 


[: was an interesting and illuminative test to make and, to be 


lofty-vaulted waiting-room — across 
which moved the thick but well- 


ordered currents of going and com- 
ing passengers. [ guided him through 
luxurious lounges and immaculate 
lavatories, made an inquiry or two 
at the information booth, and the 
checking-counter, and then led him 
to the mezzanine baleony from where 
the ebb and flow of travelers could 
be observed as a loud-speaker and 
flashing numerals summoned to this 
or that platform pate. 

“Fullerton, Anaheim, Santa Ana, 
Oceanside, San Diego and way stations!” whined the invisible 
announcer, A leisurely knot of people, mostly without wraps 
and baggage, concentrated upon and disappeared through a gate 
on the lower level, 

“Salt Lake, Denver, St. Louis, Chicago and New York!” was 
the signal for a more substantial migration, Porters swayed with 
double fistfuls of bags, cases and rugs. Fur wraps and coon- 
skin ulsters revealed that the wayfarers had not failed to remem- 
ber that it was winter at the other end of the line. 

“What do you think of our new station now?” T asked with 
a proud grin after a decent interval to let the effect of the ordered 
movement sink: in, 

“Very impressive,” he replied promptly and seriously. “Not 
quite the Grand Central or the Pennsylvania for size, of course, 
nor yet Waterloo or the Gare du Nord. But modern to the high- 
est degree in design and appointments, and an almost inspired 


THE NEW KING OF THE HIGHWAYS 


The motor bus running swiftly and smoothly over fine high- 
ways is the luxurious covered wagon of the twentieth cen- 
tury: From coast to coast and from Canada to the Gulf, 
America is covered with a network of motor transportation 
systems carrying millions of passengers annually, 


perfection in the way that handling of the local and overland 
traffic is worked out on the two levels. There’s less confusion 
and more courtesy than I've ever observed before in a big metro- 
politan terminal. Only thing I can think of in which the Grand 
Central and Pennsylvan:a have the best of this is in the way you 
can reach the nearby hotels underground without going onto the 
street.” 

“Tn another year you can beat that 
here,” J triumphed. “There's a 
height-limit hotel planned to be car- 
ried up right over this terminal, and 
you can reach the lobby by direct 
elevator from the waiting-room and 
without the two or three blocks of 
subterannean walking necessary in 
Manhattan.” 

“That'll be very convenient,’ he 
agreed; “but won't the movement of 
the trains immediately below com- 
municate an unpleasant jar from the 
foundations to the sleeping rooms ?” 

“Not these trains,” I replied with 
a chuckle over the success of my ex- 
periment. “‘Come along and take a 
look at them.” 

An obliging gateman, with whom 
I had a nodding acquaintance, passed 
us through to a long cement platform 
just as a rakish red and gray motor 
coach rolled up and came to a noise- 
less stop. Several similar vehicles 
were taking on or discharging pas- 
sengers at other platforms, always 
quietly and in order and without the 
sound of gong, horn or hardly that 
of a raised voice. 

“I’m afraid you’ve gone astray,” 
laughed my friend. “This seems to 
be the taxi stand, or rather that of 
the buses. And a right smart lot of 
buses your Los Angeles hotels are 
running, I must admit.” 

“Tt’s a bus stand in a sense,” I re- 
plied, “but not for hotel buses. That 
one there in front of us is “The 
Overlander,” just in from Chicago 
and New York. That one getting 
under way over there is ‘The Friar,” 
starting for San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Vancouver. These are 
the trains you were asking about. You’re in a modern bus sta- 
tion, not a railway terminal. San Francisco is building one that 
is bigger and better than this one; New York and Chicago have 
plans for terminals that will dwarf both of them. They are being 
built or projected all over the country to handle the three or four 
billion passengers that will travel by bus within the next year. In 
journeying from Hankow to San Francisco you have also stepped 
from the Age of the Rickshaw into the Age of the Bus.” 

“The Age of the Bus!” he ejaculated with dropping jaw. 
“There were buses in New York and Chicago when I was home 
last, and a few jitneys running between town and town. But 
this....! How come?” 

“It’s an epic of its own,” I answered; “a super-epic, indeed. 
But where most epics have taken centuries or cycles to unroll, 
that of the motor bus, as unfolded to date, has unrolled in 
hardly more than a decade. What the next decade will develop 
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THROUGH THE LAND OF THE REDWOODS 
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you little over half as much. At the end of the 
trip, if you will not admit that you have learned 
more about your country and your fellow citizens 
than in any dozen of your previous transconti- 
nental railway journeys you ought to resign from 
the Consular Service for lack of the powers of 
observation.” 

A week later I received this wire: 

“Thanks. Most interesting trip I ever made. 
Felt like a Columbus discovering new worlds all 
the way. Planning to go back to Seattle by bus 
on return journey. Thanks again.” 

Everyone knows how the railway put the stage 
out of business and how, in turn, the motor is 
making serious inroads into the business of the 
railway. But what few save the careful student 
of automotive history have ever learned is how 
narrowly the self-propelled highway vehicle missed 
coming into the world as a twin of the steam rail- 
way locomotive. J. Watts, in 1787, filed as his 
“seventh patent” what he described as a “new im- 
provement upon steam engines to give motion to 
wheel carriages for removing persons or goods or 
other matters from place to place,” going on to 
give specifications of an engine necessary to drive 
carriage “containing two adult persons.” 

One thing, and only one, prevented the practical 
use of an engine-propelled carriage at this time. 
There were no highways of substantial enough 
metalling to carry it. This forced the use of rails 
and the concentration of effort on the perfection 
of the steam locomotive. What the effect on hu- 
man progress would have been of a dual birth of 
the railway locomotive and the self-propelled high- 
way vehicle and their contemporaneous develop- 
ment through the next century and a half is an 
interesting matter of speculation. 

However, the horseless carriage, still-born in 
1787 when Watts’ designs for it never got beyond 
the paper stage, was not due for another incarna- 
tion until the perfection of the internal combus- 
tion motor made it practicable a hundred years 
later. The motor bus for carrying passengers did 
not come into use until a number of years after 
the ordinary auto was a common sight on the 
streets. The first self-propelled bus in America 
was a. French steamer put in service on Fifth 
avenue in 1905 on the chance that it might prove 
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The bus is penetrating remote sections of the country that have never known, and probably better than the horse-drawn vehicles still in use. 


never will know, the screech of the locomotive. Many of the bus routes, particularly in 
the West, pass through scenery of unusual beauty. Here is a bit of California roadway 
overshadowed by one ot the giant redwoods for which that state is famous. 


you will have to ask of the seer who can read the future of radio 
and flying. But if you want to know what the bus is today, go 
on to Washington by any one of the two or three motor coach 
services that roll out of California every morning and evening. 
It will only take you a day or two longer than the train and cost 
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RIVER FORDING IN ARIZONA 


later. 


This pioneer puffer did so well that several more 
of the same type were ordered from France, but 
the horses were not superseded generally until the 
first motor bus had proved its worth a few years 


It is a deal easier to get the proper perspective of a century- 
long or cycle-long development than one that has come in an 
almost geyserlike surge of ten years and is still boiling. The 


motor 


Only five years ago Mr. Freeman made a pioneering coast-to-coast trip by bus. 
What is now a simple trip was then an adventure. Here is one of the buses in 
which he rode at that time fighting it away hub deep in the water across the Gil- 


lespie Dam near Phoenix, Arizona. 


bus of today is the lineal descendant and heir of the stage 
coach of yesterday and yester-century. The stage was the 
main, almost the only means of land travel from the time 
of the invention of the wheel. It was supreme up to and 
well into the nineteenth century, when the advent of steam 
and the railway obliterated it almost completely before the 
automobile and motor bus came, along to give it a final 
coup de grace. Adequately to appreciate the miracle of 
transportation represented by the nation-wide bus service 
of today, one should have experienced what was offered 
in that line back in the “Covered Wagon” days when I 
made what was probably the pioneer attempt to journey 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific by common carrier motor 
bus. New York’s principal bus station at this time was the 
cigar stand of a hotel in Seventh Avenue just south of 
Forty-second Street. They couldn’t sell me a ticket to 
California here, but did issue me one to Nyack, twenty-two 
miles away. They thought I could keep going by bus from 
there, while a route directly west would bring up at the 
end of the first run. Strange adventures began at the 
Hudson and tumbled over each other all the way to the 
Pacific. With the streets slippery from slush, ramming a 
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taxi and a truck on Riverside drive was quite to 
be expected. But when my blond and buxom seat- 
partner, after rolling soulful tear-wet eyes up at 
me in voiceless appeal, began pillowing dripping 
cheek and drooping head on my shoulder the ele- 
ment of novelty entered. Looking to my neigh- 
bors for a hint that would guide and guard, I dis- 
covered cheek-and-shoulder stuff going on all over 
the place. If it had been the Philadelphia bus I 
would have understood the soporific side of the 
phenomenon; likewise the amorous side had it 
been the moonlight special to Coney Island. But 
climbing the Palisades in broad daylight with the 
majestic Hudson rolling below, it was puzzling to 
pigeon-hole. 

The climax—and elucidation—came when a girl 
up in front, slipping from her seat, thrust her um- 
brella between the legs of the yawning driver. 
That worthy rose, stretched himself, opened the 
door and then came back and began to shake the 
sleepers. 

“T guess they ain’t quite got their exhaust heater 
system perfected yet,” he explained drowsily. 
“Must have sprung nother leak. Pretty near 
dozed off again myself. Guess p’raps it ’ud be 
better to have a driver shiverin’ than sleepin’ at 
the wheel.” 

The idea of heating buses by using the hot 
fumes from the exhaust never has been perfected 
and probably never will be. It supplied heat at a 
low cost, but at too great a risk. I shed bitter 
salt carbon-monoxide-drawn tears all the way to the 
Coast and saw many fellow passengers drugged to 
sleep. Two women, on the Chicago-St. Louis run, 
had to be revived by the pulmotors of a country 
town fire department. The scores of near-fatali- 
ties finally forced the manufacturers to concentrate 
on safer and better controlled heating system and 
the gas asphyxiation menace was removed from 
the latest types of buses for good and all. 

Running hard to catch what, at two blocks dis- 
tance, appeared to be the next bus north from 
Nyack, I found myself boarding a stationary 
lunch-wagon built in the form of a street car. That 
such mistake was possible will give some idea of 
what New York state buses looked like in 1925. 
The bus which I did take two hours later was, YOSEMITE FALLS pS TI IA A 2s 
indeed, almost a sister ship of the lunch wagon The exploratory bus traveler may enjoy an incomparable panorama of scenic beauties on 


in appearance, and not a lot better for speed. The the Pacific Coast all the way from Puget Sound to Yosemite Valley and Southern Cali- 
owner-driver was a kindly soul, though, and on fornia. Here are the spectacular Yosemite Falls, composed of two falls and a series of 


learning of the long journey ahead of me refused cascades. The upper fall is 1,430 feet in the clear, the lower a trifle above 300 feet, 
to collect fare for the eleven miles to Haverstraw. 

Three of us assembled to take the bus which I had been assured as modern as his vehicle. Displaying both skill and nerve at the 
plied north from Haverstraw. When it transpired that the other wheel, he was also kindly and courteous in looking after his 
two wanted to fare toward the setting sun rather than toward passengers. He was more like a tried and trusted family chauf- 
the polar star, the driver bowed to the will of the majority and feur than anything else I can think of, with nothing of the me- 
delivered them ten miles to the west before circling back 
with me to Bear Mountain. Twenty miles more through ~*~. ie wy ae 
the early winter twilight took me past West Point and on a ERS 5,” ph 


to Newburgh. With all the buses put to roost with the 
chickens there was nothing to do but call it a day. 

That was about the way it went for three weeks, but 
with conditions tending to improve the farther west I 
went. I was three days reaching Albany, using a dozen 
buses and one train to do it. It was steam or electric 
railroad all the way to Rochester, and alternate bus and 
railway on to Toledo. Then there were buses all the way 
to St. Louis via a circuitous route by Detroit, Grand 
Rapids and Chicago. Some of the buses were good; more 
were bad. In all the distance from New York to the 
Mississippi there was not even the beginning of a modern 
terminal. Rochester, Toledo, Detroit and one or two other 


Michigan cities had small waiting rooms; in Buffalo, ~~ oe 
Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis I was dropped at and eee a ee 
picked up from the curb. Soe Ree ae ; | 


On the motor bus which carried me over the two hun- ae 
dred miles of sleet-slick pavement between Muskegon and : ester ie 
Chicago Ritaade my first acquaintance withethe type of Mishaps of this sort are already becoming a thing of the past. Nowadays power- 


: 5 ful snow plows keep the principal bus highways open for traffic, even during the 
driver who is the product of the new bus age. He was severest snow storms. iz 
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IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE MOTOR BUS 


The early buses were fearful contraptions, running wherever there were 

roads and in some places—as on the western deserts—where there were 

not. The extraordinary mechanical development of only a few years is 
obvious from the photograph to the right. 


chanical aloofness of the trolley motorman or the impersonal 
brusqueness (not to say surliness) of the conductor. But above 
and beyond the best of any of these, he had a pride in his calling 
and in his bus, with a sense of responsibility toward his passen- 
gers, that was nearer the attitude of a sea-captain toward his 
ship and its human freight than anything I have ever encoun- 
tered on land. I found this type of driver cropping up all the 
way across the continent, most frequently among those in the 
employ of the oldest and best-organized companies, which had 
already realized the supreme importance of having the most 
reliable men obtainable at the wheels of their buses. 

Chicago, although its urban bus system was carrying around 
half a hundred million passengers a year at this time, had not 
even a waiting-room in the way of a bus station. I was. dropped 
on the curb in front of a Michigan avenue hotel and took my 
bus for St. Louis at the door of a second-class hostelry on the 
opposite side of the “Loop.” 

This Chicago-St. 
Louis bus was an old- 
timer with a leaky ex- 
haust heating system— 
a veritable  dirigible 
gas-chamber. This was 
the run I have men- 
tioned on which a 
woman had to be resus- 
citated by a local fire 
department. Yet the 
way in which the ven- 
erable rattle-trap was 
banged along may be 
judged from the fact 
that the three hundred 
miles was covered in 
ten hours of running 
time, much of it at re- 
duced speed through 
cities and towns. Two 
drivers were carried— 
each alternating for the 
other in counties where 
one was under suspen- 
sion for speeding. 

St. Louis was as 
guiltless of bus stations 
as Chicago. We were 
dropped at night alongside of an out-of-the-way hotel at which 
the westward service was scheduled to resume in the morning. 
When it appeared that there was no prospect of getting a bus 
even as far as Kansas City for some days, I cut the Gordian 
knot again by jumping out to Little Rock by train, leaving my 
fellow transcontinentalists weeping and cursing over their worth- 
less transportation. JI may add that it was a year or two more 
before irresponsible operations of this kind were brought under 
proper control, many thousands of passengers having been strand- 
ed en route in the meantime. 

It took a week of time, a score of bus lines and two jumps by 


BOUND FOR THE WEST 

The evolution of the efficient modern motor bus from the jitney of pestiferous memory has 

been amazingly rapid. During the war progress was fitful and spasmodic, With the com- 

ing of peace the development of bus transportation began in earnest, culminating in trans- 

continental bus services, well organized corporations and beautifully designed coaches as 
comfortable as they are swift. 
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Photo by M. L, Bailey 
THE MODERN PULLMAN OF THE ROAD 
The sleeper-bus is the latest innovation on the highways of America. 
One of these new giants of the road is seen here taking on passengers 
from an airplane. Combination air-and-bus services are being started in 
many parts of the country. 


rail to carry me over the winding route through Arkansas, Loui- 
siana and Texas by which I finally reached El Paso, from which 
there was through bus operation to the Coast. 

There was still a thousand miles to go from E] Paso to the 
Pacific, but with the route covered by a single consolidation of 
lines travel promised to be continuous. This was the most ad- 
venturous and picturesque run of the whole journey. 

Just to see what night travel was like, I laid my plans to make 
one ’tween-daylight-and-dark run on the journey to San Diego. 
Cireumstances over which I had no control extended this to two 
nights on the road, 

We left El Paso early in the morning in a big brown bus 
named “Tiger,” the body of which had been specially reinforced 
for the punishing service in which it was engaged. Save for a 
soldier from Fort Bliss and myself, all the passengers were Mexi- 
can peons and their families on the way to pick cotton in the 
Salt River Reclamation project near Phoenix. They had arrived 
from Mexico the previ- 
ous day and had been 
herded in a corral all 
night by the Immigra- 
tion authorities. None 
of them spoke a word 
of English. Their in- 
terpreter said they had 
come by train to Juarez 
and this was the first 
bus they had ever seen. 

The Mexicans proved 
the best-natured travel 
companions I had yet 
encountered. Where all 
of my compatriots (to 
say nothing of myself) 
had been wont to com- 
plain over every ten- 
minute loss of time be- 
tween Texas and New 
York, these philoso- 
phers of the mafana 
school simply got out 
their pots and pans, 
cooked a meal of chile 
con carne and frijoles 
rojo over a fire of cac- 
tus and mesquite beside 
the road, sang songs for an hour or so to their guitars and then 
curled up and went to sleep. One fat sefiora came to the driver 
and solemnly reported that her child had fallen into the river 
and got muy polvo—all dusty! The point of which sly sally lay 
in the fact that the Rio Grande, having had all of its water di- 
verted at dams above, had a stretch where there was dry bottom 
from bank to bank, 

Climbing the mesa beyond the river, the verdure of the irri- 
gated valley was left behind and we ran west into unbroken 
desert. Sand, sage-brush and cactus stretched on ahead as far 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Two “Doughboys ‘Revisit the eArgonne 


Reviving Memories of the Battlefields—A Minor Tragedy and its Sequel 


By JAMES B. WHARTON 


As a soldier in the Amertcan Army James B. Wharton fought 
in the Argonne and was wounded by machine gun fire. 
then he has been active in journalism and has written “Squad,” 
one of the best American novels of the War. Mr, Wharton tells 
here about the strange experience of two ex-soldiers who re- 
visited the territory where they saw action during the war 
IpirorrAL Nove, 


of the hotel, is a notice which reads: 
Guide to the Battlefields 
Guide aux Champs de Batailles 
Schlachtfeldfiihrer 

Two guests notice it as they come out of the dining-room of 
the provincial hotel and pause in the hallway. 

“Can you beat that!” one of them exclaims. 

“Nothin’ like that when we passed this way before, eh?” 

“T’ll say there wasn’t. What’s that mean—Schlacht-feld- 
ftihrer—anyhow? Is that German for guide to th’ battlefields?” 

“Looks like it.” 

“Do you guess there’re a lot of Jerries come back here now— 
like us—to look th’ place over?” 

“Judgin’ by that sign, there must be.”’ 

“Funny idea, though, isn’t it, to put out a guide for th’ old 
Boche ?” 

“Yeah, does seem so, but why not, at that? Th’ Jerries made 
th’ battlefields as well as anyone else, far as that’s concerned . . . 
only I don’t need any guide, in any language, to find that place 
up in th’ woods where I got my Jerry.” 

“Well,” says the other, with a yawn and a stretch. “Let’s 
head up to bed. We've got a long way to pedal tomorrow to get 
up into that woods.” z 

And they clump up the bare, board stairs. .. . 

It is early autumn. White clouds tumble across a deep, blue 
sky and the trees shed dried leaves with every passage of the 
blustery wind. Along a brown road which runs through a thick 


{ T Chalons-sur-Marne, tacked against the wall in the hallway 


RECLAIMING THE DEVASTATED AREA 
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forest, two men cycle 
swiftly. They are the 
two guests of the hotel 
at Chalons-sur-Marne, 
who breakfasted just 
after sun-up and quit 
the town with the chill 
of the autumn night 
lingering in the air. 

From time to time 
they slow down or halt. 
Then they look along the side of the road and peer through the 
trees of the forest. 

“Not a sign of anything yet,” says one of them. 

“Beyond Le Neufour we ought to see something,’ the other 
replies. “Let’s push on.” 

Once they come out of the woods at a village and pass by a 
cemetery of neat, white crosses, evenly aligned, with a tall pole 
in the center flying the tri-color flag of France. 

“Nineteen-fourteen graves, I guess,” says one. They don’t halt, 
anxious to get up ahead, where the country should be familiar to 
them. 

_ Now, at intervals along the side of the road, appear indenta- 
tions, overgrown with grass and brush. 

“Say, if those aren’t 75 emplacements I’ll eat my hat!” ex- 
claims one of the cyclists. 

They dismount and stare at the scarcely distinguishable un- 
evennesses. 


© H. Sarimstrong Roberts 
The sturdy French peasantry, good natured 


and industrious, has done remarkable work 
in reclaiming the sections devastated by war. 


By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


The rebuilt villages in the devastated area lack the beauty they possessed before they were destroyed by German shell fire, but the countryside is 
beginning to regain some of its lost charm. Much of the land is once more green with crops; orchards are being replanted; and new and substantially 


built farm houses are rising everywhere. This picture shows the rebuilt village of Vaux, which stands on the ruins of a town completely obliterated 
by shell fire. j 
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“That’s what they are, all 
right,” the other replies. 
“We're gettin’ there now!” 

They go on slowly. They 
pick out round, rusted bun- 
dles, half buried in the gutter, 
which they recognize as 
wire; odd shaped bits of 
rusted metal which they know 
were once parts of machine 
guns, rifles, hand grenades 
and chunks of high explosive 
shelis. When they look out 

they see, 


harh 
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across the forest, 
here and there through the 
woods, gaunt, naked, dead 
trunks of trees, with split, 
shattered ends. 

“An’ it wasn’t lightnin’ did 
that,” remarks one. 

They pass through Le Neu- 
four, in the Foret d’Argonne, 
and, a few kilometers beyond, 
debouche out of the woods. 
Here a level plain stretches away as far as eyesight can reach. 
They dismount, lean across their bicycles and look out across the 
country. 

“That ought to be Varennes,” says one. “Over there on th’ 
left. See those houses ?’’—he points—‘‘th’ rest are out of sight, 
dropping down towards th’ river.” 

They go on along the road—“th’ same old road everythin’ used 
to come up along,” as one puts it. 

“You're an optimist, Mac,” the other says. “Have you forgot- 
ten we were fourteen days up in th’ woods without any hot 
chow ?” 


WHEN THE BIG GUNS THUND 


NEAR BELLEAU WOOD 


Not far from this peaceful roadway near La Ferté the American Marines 

did some of their most brilliant fighting in the famous attack on Belleau 

Wood. In the cemetery on the edge of the wood are buried 11,000 Americans 
who took part in the last fighting on the Marne. 
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“Yeah, an’ how th’ cookers 
and th’ artillery got jammed 
along here... .?” 

‘An’ how th’ shells whoomed 
down on those poor devils 

They are excited now by a 
sense of the past, by a keen 
recollection of the last time 
they passed over the road, 
They pedal slowly, point, ex- 
claim and come to a cross- 
road, 

“Remember that mornin’ 
before daybreak, when we hit 


Keres cf 
“An’ those two shells came 
over. ve 


“An’ every man-jack in th’ 
Company dove an’ hit th’ bot- 
tom of that trench ...?” 

“Where in hell is that 
trench?” says one, looking 
about. 

“Used to run along th’ gutter, on th’ right.” 

“By God if it isn’t gone now—not a trace of it.” 

“Good thing there was a trace of it that night th’ shells came 
over, eh?” 

“T'll say so. Boy, they were close! Th’ pieces of casin’ sang 
past my ears an’ th’ smoke wreathed my head.” 

“An’ remember th’ tanks that were littered across th’ country?” 

“An’ th’ dead Boches.. .. 2” 

“With that one just over there? Covered with feathers?” 
“Yeah, th’ guy who'd been usin’ an’ anti-tank rifle an’ 'd put a 


nul 


pillow cushion against his shoulder to take up th’ kick... .f 
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ERED IN TH © Ewing Galloway 


In the great battle of the Argonne-Meuse twenty-two American divisio i illi i i i 
[ vO. ns, numbering over a half million men, were engaged, During this battle. which 
began on September 26th a a until the Armistice, over a hundred thousand of our soldiers were killed. Here is one of our great guns in action, 
urling shells a distance of twenty miles in an attempt to break up German troop movements, 
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“An’ got kicked off by a 
machine gun in the end,” 

“Say,” says the one the 
other calls Mac. “Say, ain't 
it a grand sensation to 
come along here when 
you're not scared purple?” 

The other answers with 
a wide grin. 

They coast through 
Varennes. All the houses 
which stand are new, Only, 
here and there, are the 
overgrown ruins of the 
havoc of the barrage which 
scathed the town on the 
night of September 26-27, 
1918, when the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne offensive jumped off, 
They reach the bottom of 
the hill, cross a bridge and 
pedal along a road which 
runs through low, rolling 
hills, 

“By God, it’s just lile 
that day we started th’ at- 
fack, tan’t it?" 

“Yeah, it was clear then, 
too, remember? An’ quiet, 
just as quiet as now?” 

“Exceptin’ for an air 
fight overhead, remember 
that ?”” 

“Veah, it all comes back 
—clear—an’ there’s Montblainville.” 

They enter a smaller town than Varennes, a peasant hamlet of 
a church, a café and a half-dozen restored houses, ‘They lean 
their wheels against the metal tables outside the café and po 
over to the open door. 

“Bon jour, Madame,” calls one, “Watch our bicycles, if you 
please, and we’ll be back soon for some dinner,” 

“Oui M’ sie,” 

“Man dear!” exclaims one, as they turn away, 
orderin’ a meal up here... .!” 

“With an apéritif beforehand, ... !” 

“An’ a bottle o’ red ink with, ..,!” 

“Nothin’ like that back in 1918!” 

They walk back along the road to the edge of the hamlet, 
They leave the road beside an iron crucifix, with one of its arms 
gone. One of the men takes a compass out of a case on his belt 


“Think of 


and the other a map out of a military map case suspended from 
over his shoulder, 
“Now,” says the latter. “If I remember right it was due north 
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AMID THE RUINS OF CHATEAU THIERRY 


Weeks of bitter fighting preceded the recapture of Chateau Thierry, In 
this picture American and French soldiers are seen before one of the 


German barracks on the Kue Carnot, which is now rebuilt, 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN VARENNES 


Continuous bombardment for almost four 
of ruins when the American troops fought there during the Argonne offensive. 
‘Today all the houses whieh stand there are new. ate és 


years had reduced Varennes to a mass 
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northwest we attacked 
from here, I'll watch the 
map if you'll keep us going 
NNW,” 

“All right. Let’s go 

They cross about a hun 
dred yards of wheat stubble 
and penetrate into the edge 
of the forest, 

Some hours later they 
emerge out of the woods, 
on a dirt road that skirts 
the edge of the timber 
along the top of a hill, 

“Phewl” says one, and 
breaks a long silence with: 
“T’m dam’ glad to get out 
of there!” 

They hadn’t talked much 
as they picked their way 
through the dense forest. 
They had crossed a series 
of wooded hills, going 
down into the ravines and 
up the slopes in an awed 
silence. 

They pick out a fallen 
tree and sit down. The one 
who just spoke takes a 
handkerchief out of his 
pocket and mops his face. 
He flips his wrist and looks 
“Two arn’ a half 

hours we’ve been in there, 
an’ it was just about like that much war.” 

“Tor a fact I felt we were back in th’ war, Mac,” says the other, 
“livery time we came to one of those dugout carps I expected a 
Loche to poke his nose out of one of th’ mouths.” 

“Me, too, an’ I was thinkin’ all th’ time we’d come on some 
skeletons.” 

“No one’s done a whole lot of salvagin’ through there. 

They had come upon all kinds of war gear back there in the 
thickness of the forest. Littered everywhere were bullet gashed 
helmets—American and German; rotted rifles; bleached machine 
gun belts and gas masks; rusted mess equipment; disintegrated 
cartridges and shells, 

“An’ how about that place where those eleven fellows from 
regimental got theirs?” 

That was one of the few places where they had uttered any 
comment a8 they went through the woods, following the ten-year 
wake of their attack, At that place where a large calibre German 
shell had burst close to the entrance to a dugout and killed out 


(Continued on page 44) 
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GERMAN PRISONERS IN THE ARGONNE 


Hither surrender or an armistice was imperative to save the German 
Army from complete disaster as a result of the Argonne-Meuse offensive. 
American troops alone captured 26,059 German prisoners, 
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London’s Giant Treasure Irove 


The Bargain Comedy at the Caledonian Market—Queer 
Dealers and Their Goods 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


N most days, the open market off the Caledonian road in 
6 London is very open and very Caledonian, so grey and 
bleak that you might be bargaining on the summit of one 
of the Cairngorms. That it is possible to do a brisk trade in ice 
cream and glasses of sea-green lemonade on that windy heigh: 
only proves that man is a romantic and imaginative creature. 
Indeed, the whole Caledonian Market proves that. Consider the 
Americar visitors, who may be seen any Friday, looking a little 
pinched, at the stalls where jeweled brooches and silver dishes 
and amber and ivories are offered for sale. The people who own 
these stalls are either dark-skinned young men or. fat, needle- 
eyed women, and a glance at them tells you that they would 
rather die than sell a thing for less than a hundred and fifty 
percent profit. But these visitors from America, the place where 
all good legends go to when they die, see these brooches and 
ivories against the grey Caledonian background, and so imagine 
there are tremendous bargains to hand. And so there are. You 
may pay ten shillings more for a silver bowl or an amber neck- 
lace in the Caledonian Market than you would pay in a decent 
shop in the center of the city, but then you are being given more 
than ten shillings’ worth of romantic legend with the articles. 
The story of how you picked them up will be worth a whole heap 
of dollars to you, once back in the home town. 
This is a trivial example, however, and does not touch the 
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LOOKING FOR BARGAINS AT: THE GREAT JUNK FAIR 


To the crowded stalls of the Caledonian Market flows the driftwood and wreckage of thousands of London households. 
disintegrated oddities on display is endless, including false teeth, old clothes, awful pictures, perambulators, umbrellas, rusty iron, bicycle wheels 
furniture and the occasional precious antique for which collectors are constantly searching, 


Market proper, which these artful merchants of jewelry have no 
real right to attend. Wander down those long aisles there into 
which the oldest lumber-rooms—nay, the very dust-bins—seem 
to have been emptied, and then you can begin to understand how 
this one surviving pedlar’s market or rag fair fosters the kindliest 
romantic illusions. It does this by patching together, every Tues- 
day and Friday, the last shreds of self-respect in broken men. 
You are, we will say, nearly sixty years of age and in a wretched 
state of health. It is ten years since you were sacked from your 
last little regular job. You have a bent back, flat feet, no teeth, 
a wheezing voice, and you cannot even shave yourself. If your 


son (who drives a bus) and your brother (who still keeps the 


fried fish shop in Hoxton) did not slip you something, and your 
daughter occasionally share her dole with you, no doubt you could 
not exist outside the workhouse. 

Nevertheless, you are no mere beggar, even if things are not 
always going too well. As a matter of fact, you have a little 
business of your own. You are in the second-hand, the buying 
and selling line. You are a trader in the Caledonian Market. Out 
of your dilapidated suitcase you produce certain articles—perhaps 
a dirty cushion, two egg-cups, an underskirt, the Letters of 
Charles Kingsley, and a broken alarm clock—and these you offer 
to the public. There you stand from ten to four, exchanging 
remarks about the weather and the state of trade with your fellow 
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The list of forlorn -and 
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On Tuesdays and Fridays the Caledonian Market is one of the most curious and interesting spots in London. ‘The poor man’s drygoods store 


and the collector’s hunting ground, its aisles are filled from morning to night with eager purchasers in search of bargains. Here is loot for every- 
one from the humblest housewife to the smart dealer in antiques, and here is found the most picturesque group of dealers and traders in the capital. 


merchants, and even though nobody ever buys anything from nexsh week, p’raps not for a munf or tew. Cawn’t tell reely.”’ 
you, the fact remains that you are in business, just as Dick Whit- It is now some years since I saw what has always seemed to 
tington was and Mr, Selfridge is. Every Friday, dignity returns be the queerest stock-in-trade of any merchant, even fot Cale- 
to you. donian Market. He was a tall, shambling, melancholy fellow, 

That is why most of these unshaven and a vague ruin of a man, and he stood beside 
toothless traders of the Caledonian Market an immense map, about six feet square. He 
are so aloof. If you want to make an offer had nothing else for sale but this map. It 


for the Banjo Tutor, the two sodden tennis 
balls, the cracked vase, the bowler hat, the 
photograph of General Buller, you may do 
so, and they will talk to you, bargain with 
you, man to man, but they do not make any 
of those shameless appeals to the passerby 
so characteristic of the traders in other 
open markets. The man with the Wild 
West hat—who pretends to quarrel with 
his wife all the time he is virtually giving 
sweets away—may resort to all manner of 
tricks, and so may all the clever young Jews 
who sell imitation silk stockings and girls’ 
dresses for eighteen pence, but then these 
fellows are keen money-makers, with 
pocketbooks stuffed with pound notes, and 
do not mind mountebanking it a bit. They 
are not there to recover some of their self- 
respect, so they need not stand upon their 
dignity. These others, the humblest of 
traders, whose shop is a piece of brown 
paper, and whose stock is nothing but the 
siftings of the rubbish heap, are almost con- 


was not recent enough to be of any service, 
this map, and not old enough to be of any 
interest. It was a completely useless map, 
and even though this world is crowded with 
people mad enough to buy anything, you 
could not imagine that anybody would ever 
buy that map. Thete was nothing in the 
attitude of the owner to suggest that he 
himself dissented from this opinion. He 
was obviously a man who did not believe in 
miracles, but nevertheless was waiting for 
one to happen. And I think it will be 
agreed that there is only one country that 
could possibly be the subject of that forlorn 
monster of a map. Yes, it was Ireland. 
The last time I was up there I noticed a 
number of cards in a basket. At first these 
cards looked as if they were crowded with 
bone buttons, but as there seemed to be 
something peculiar about these buttons I 
bent down to examine. They were false 
teeth. In the Caledonian Market you can 
now buy false teeth by the card, and it is 
descending in their talk to possible custom- high time most of the stall-holders, whose 
ers. “Oh, yersh,” vou overhear them say- Res Aura et Be ere eh _ remaining blackened stumps wreck all their 
: Aes ta Feats e lure of a bargain is irresistible; soone1 aes i 
ing, I’ve ’ad them boxin’ pickshers. on later one sees people of nearly every type Sibilants, tried a few cards. But the fa- 
“Might ’ave annuver shoon, p’raps and class in the Caledonian Market. (Continued on page 46) 
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Trent 


Trencin Castle, which caps a precipitous hill overlooking the River Vah, is one of the most romantic castles in Slovakia. 


In the Shadow of the White Carpathians 


The Tragic History of the Slovaks—Bratislava as It Is Today—lIn the Feudal 


Stronghold of Trencin 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


With Illustrations by Edward C. Caswell 


This is the fourth article im Mr. Medill’s series on the 
New Czechoslovakia begun in the February issue of 
TraveL. Last month he described the Moravian coun- 
tryside; in this article he writes of the province of 
Slovakia and a trip up the valley of the River Vah— 
EpirorrAL Nore. 


extreme southern border of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic. It is only thirty-five 
miles from Vienna and on the threshold of the 
vast Hungarian plain. To the north and east lie 
the ancient lands of Slovakia peopled by a patient, 
plodding tenacious race whose tragic history 
covers a full millennium. At Bratislava in 907 
was fought the decisive battle: which shattered 
the great Moravian Empire and reduced the 
sovereign state of Slovakia to a province of the 
kingdom of Hungary. In this great cataclysm 
the Moravians and Bohemians, securing aid from 
the Germanic princes, were able to protect their 
borders and retain their independence. But the 
less fortunate Slovaks were reduced by their 
Hungarian masters to a state of vassalage. 
Severed from political association and direct in- 
tercourse with the neighboring Slavs, the main- 
tenance of their individuality and culture rested 
entirely with themselves. The invulnerability of 
their nationality is one of the miracles of Eu- 
rope’s ethnic history. Through ten centuries they 
succeeded in maintaining their language and cui- 
ture, doggedly resisting the unending pressure 
toward Magyarization. 
Several hundred years after the conquest the 
Hungarian crown, despairing of its attempts by 
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The wayside shrine is seen every- 
where in Slovakia. 


direct absorption to assimilate the pastoral and 
agricultural Slovaks who remained isolated and 
uncompromising, decided to introduce Germanic 
colonies throughout the country. Through this 
means it was hoped that a more tractable and 
equally prolific people might leaven and in time 
even absorb or dislodge the native Slovaks. As 
early as the fifteenth century, under this policy, 
groups of German families, awarded special 
privileges not possessed by the native population, 
were planted in every part of Slovakia. Even 
this ambitious scheme for indirect coalescence 
failed, however, for the Germans and Slavs re- 
mained entirely alien to each other. Today, after 
centuries of social intermingling, pure German 
stock is found in scores of Slovakian villages 
strikingly different in appearance from the native 
population. Indeed in certain districts occasional 
villages are found in which the population is pre- — 
dominantly German. | 

For all these attempts at absorption it was not 
until the early part of the nineteenth century that 
the Magyars undertook in earnest to stamp out 
Slovak nationality. Language being the chief 
rampart of racial identity the Slovak tongue was 
destined to bear the chief assault of the Magyar 
attack. As the century matured the laws were 
gradually tightened. Ultimately the freedom of 
lingual education was attacked, a policy which in- 
evitably led to the elimination of Slovak teachers 
in the schools and of institutions giving instruc- 
tion in Slovak. Those who refused to learn and 
speak Magyar were at a disadvantage in the 
courts and regulations designed to disfranchise 
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the non-Magyars cost them the freedom 
of the ballot. In short, deprived of their 
language and representation in the gov- 
ernment, the Slovaks lived in political 
slavery. The tyranny of the central 
authorities was so repressive that in forty 
years directly prior to the Great War 
nearly three-quarters of a million Slo- 
vaks, out of an average population of two 
million, left their native soil and sought 
refuge elsewhere, the United States being 
the haven of most of them. 

Under the extreme policy of denation- 
alization then current in Hungary, the 
position of the Slovaks at the beginning 
of the present century was one of dimin- 
ishing resistance and eventual destruc- 
tion. In all the thousand years of foreign 
domination their political and national- 
istic future never seemed obscured in 
deeper gloom. And then almost without 
warning, like the sun bursting through 
the clouds after a tempest, came the col- 
lapse of Austria-Hungary and the tri- 
umph of self-determination. Out of their 
long delirium the Slovaks beheld the daz- 
zling light of freedom. 

Our call at Bratislava was occasioned 
not so much by the intrinsic interest of 
the Slovakian capital but by its excel- 
lence as a starting point for a journey 
through the valley of the Vah, the prin- 
cipal highway upward through Western 
Slovakia. Bratislava is cosmopolitan, representing a commingling 
of many races. The city, in its way, is a melting pot, or more 
correctly perhaps a potpourri, for in spite of commercial frater- 
nization there is little racial fusion. Bratislava, astride the Dan- 
ube, stands at the crossroads of three nations, at the junction of 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary. This strategic geographi- 
cal situation has made it a river port of some consequence, and 
in all likelihood it will be, some day, the principal harbor of Cen- 
tral Europe. By dredging the channel of the Danube, ships will 
be able to make their way up from the Black Sea and bring to 
the city the commerce of distant places. Already the city’s trade 
has increased ten times since the war. Before the war Germans 
and Hungarians comprised the larg- 
est part of the city’s population, al- 
though the Slovaks constituted a Sei: 
strong minority and occupied almost QO) 
exclusively the suburbs and en- 5 
virons. In spite of an altered popu- 
lation the present-day city has pre- 
served its cosmopolitan character; 
the increase in the number of 
Czechoslovaks has more nearly 
equalized the distribution of nation- 


The Slovakian peasant of the old school 
dresses in the simple garb of his fore- 
fathers. 


An old mill with a revolving water wheel adds to 
the primitive charm of Cicmany. 


The gaily costumed Slovak women fill the third-class com- 
partments of the Slovakian railroads with color. 
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alities. The mixture of population and 
differences of custom were apparent to 
us and in this change from the purely 
Slavic population of Bohemia and Mor- 
avia we noticed an unmistakable influ- 
ence of the East. 

Sitting, after our breakfast, in the 
court of the hotel we viewed in miniature 
a cross section of the city’s business life. 
Men of many types came and went, 
Slovaks, Hungarians, Germans, Ruman- 
ians, Jews. Surging through the lobby 
and overflowing into the court of the 
hotel they sought their friends and 
acquaintances until, in a welter of hu- 
manity, the scene resembled a commer- 
cial exchange. And such indeed it was 
in the fashion of Eastern countries. By 
ten o’clock the crowd had reached its 
height, after which it gradually dimin- 
ished until only a few delinquents re- 
mained. 

Bratislava is a spacious metropolis of 
broad streets, fine buildings and busy 
thoroughfares. The exception to this is 
the ancient quarter, the narrow thorough- 
fares of which contain the old Town 
Hall, several venerable churches, a Gothic 
cathedral and gateway, all of which, 
meriting no more than-passing comment, 
exhaust the antiquarian beauty of the 
city. Even these antiquities are engulfed 
by the widely spread municipality, which 
has grown to embrace a population of one hundred thousand 
people. Bratislava was once a royal city. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, after the disastrous battle of Mohacs which resulted in the 
capture of Buda by the Turks, the town became for a century 
and a half the capital of Hungary. The ruins of the castle, a final 
victim of fire in 1811, stand on a walled plateau, enthroned above 
the ever-changing capital and the changeless Danube. It is well 
worth a walk through the old town with its ancient ghetto and 
under the Gothic gateway to mount the castle heights. The view 
from the terrace is regal. To the south, beyond the winding 
Danube, stretches a fragment of Austria and the northern reaches 
of the illimitable Hungarian plain as flat and shimmering as a 
summer sea; to the north, viewed 
over the throbbing city, rise the vine- 
clad foothills of the Little Carpath- 
i| ians which meet the White Carpath- 
Hy ians fifty miles to the north; to the 
west, if the day be clear the smoke of 
Vienna’s industries paints the hori- 
zon. Glad times have come again to 
this imperial city of yesteryear, for 
once more it has become the capital 
of a state wherein democracy mocks 
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The itinerant merchant car- 
ries a miniature department 
store hung around his neck. 
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An ancient church flanking the market square gives an air of picturesque- 
ness to the center of Banska Bystrica. 


the autocracy of the castle hill, and its political imperialism of old 
has been exchanged for the new imperialism of commerce. One 
existed for the benefit of the few, but the other contributes to the 
well-being of every citizen in the new- 
born state. 

Leaving Bratislava by motor we 
planned to join the Vah and follow its 
valley, which parallels the White Car- 
pathians, to its upper reaches in the 
High Tatras near the Polish frontier. 
A smiling, fertile country lay before us 
In the prosperous towns and villages of 
the broad river valley we were to see 
the thrifty and contented country folk 
at their best. 

A hot dusty plain marked the first 
few miles of our-journey, but before 
long we were among the low foothills 
of the Little Carpathians which, de- 
scending southward, gradually sunk 
into the plain and disappeared entirely 
at the shores of the Danube. Our first 
objective was a group of villages little 
more than ten or twelve miles from the 
Slovakian capital in which the national 
costume still endures. We were enter- 
ing the heart of a country still some- 
what remote from modern civilization 
with its tincture of high sophistication, 
which worships convenience and effi- 
ciency, and we proposed to find the soul 
of its primitive life. In rural Slovakia ; 
transportation by motor is still the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, a condi- 
tion that has preserved for the country 
a sense of isolation not possessed by 
the rural districts of more westerly 
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The women of Cicmany are famous for their embroid- 

ered lace-trimmed costumes. 

sketched against the background of a great earthern 

stove in the “smoke kitchen” of the village’s oldest 
timber house. 


lands. Contribut- oa. 
ing to this is the sae 
fact that the peas- 
ants, while indus- 
trious and thrifty, 
have only recently 
became owners ot 
the land. For hun- 
dreds of years the 
fertile soil of the 
country has been in 
the hands of great 
Hungarian land- 
owners, its tillers, 
mere tenant farm- 
ers, having had no 
opportunity to ac- 
cumulate capital 
with which to ac- 
quire luxuries and 
necessities, like 
motors and farm 
machinery. The 
Slovakian _ village, 
simple and undec- 
orative, consists of 
a long row of one- 
story plaster or 
timber cottages set 
on either side of 
the road. Its distinguishing feature is the position of the houses 
which stand with their gable ends to the street, their facades 
parallel and facing each other across a passage ten or twelve 
feet wide. Each house, therefore, looks out upon its neighbor and 
not on the road; when passing through a village, therefore, you 
merely see the gable ends of house rows. Frequently, as in 
Moravia, the village street is of double width, thus forming a 
sort of plaza or elongated square. 

Visitors arriving by motor were evidently a sufficient novelty 
in the village of Vainory, a typical hamlet of the district, to attract 
attention. When we stopped to examine the buildings and ask 
permission of one of the housewives to enter her house a crowd 
collected as if by magic. The village was built along a wide dust- 
covered roadway, baked hard by the midsummer sun and unre- 
lieved by green. A solemn flock of geese waddled about and 
clacked its disapproval of all vehicles. 
The houses were neatly whitewashed, 
broad bands of blue encircling their 
bases. This application of vivid blue 
pigment, a typical decoration through- 
out rural Slovakia which seems to be 
born of the peasant’s love of color, adds 
a note of modified gaiety to a setting 
otherwise unrelieved by color or form. 
If the village itself is unkempt, un- 
adorned and dusty, the interiors of the 
houses appear in sharp contrast. White- 


The interiors of the peasants’ cottages are the 
acme of simplicity, as is shown by this old timber 
house in Cicmany. 


embroideries, pottery and painted orna- 
ments they present in their way the 
acme of comfort. The walls of the cot- 
tage which we entered were embellished 
with frescoes, the handiwork of the 
occupants. | Pottery and other orna- 
ments, made and decorated by local 
craftsmen, chairs with embroidered 
mats, and beds ladened with pillows, 
bolsters and great comfortables covered 
with gayly embroidered fabrics made 
up the furnishings. 

Continuing northward we drove 
through a vast farming country; a plain 
relieved only by meager hills to the 
west. The sun-baked roads were cov- 
ered with dust, great swirls of which, 
caused by the momentum of our car 
and the vehicles we met, whitened our 
clothes like powder in a flour mill. 
Finally we left the plain and joined the 


This Slovakian maid was 


washed and spotless, decorated with — 
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Vah a few miles below 
Piestany, a health re- 
sort with radium 
springs and mineral 
baths, hotels and medi- 
cal establishments. 
While a minor spa, as 
compared with such in- 
ternationally famous 
resorts as Baden-Baden 
and Carlsbad, Piestany 
was, before the war, a 
favorite watering place 
of the Austrians and 
Hungarians and efforts 
are now being made to 
broaden its clientele. 
The springs at Piest- 
any emerge from the 
marshy soil of an ex- 
tinct volcano, and the 
hotels, we were told, 
rest on piers which de- 
scend into this spongy 
mass. The indefatiga- 
ble bathers of ancient 
Rome evidently knew 
and used this sulphur- 
impregnated water, for distinct traces of their occupancy have 
been discovered. 

On a rocky promontory within sight of the town stands the 
ruined castle of Cachtice, once the home of the infamous Eliza- 
beth Bathory, wife of the Hungarian Count Nadasdi who, within 
the space of ten years, 1s reputed to have lured to the castle and 
murdered more than three hundred young girls, mostly serfs on 
her domain, in order to restore her youth by bathing in their 
blood. Her heinous crimes ultimately being discovered, this fe- 
male Gil de Rais was cast into prison and died there in 1614. 

The Vah at this point is a wide, shallow stream and its valley, 
so broad near the Danube, grew narrower as we ascended, the 
flanking hills gradually increasing in height. The broad floor of 
the valley and the neighboring hillsides were covered with verdant 
pastures and fields of waving grain, the thrifty farmers utilizing 
every fragment of the fertile river lands. The White Carpath- 
ians now formed one of the valley walls; their sides and summits, 
moderate in height, were overlaid with rich forests of beech, oak 
and fir. In earlier times, as it is today, the valley of the Vah was 
one of the most traveled passes to the north. There are abund- 
ant evidences of this in the ruins of castles, chapels and abbeys, 
enthroned on mountain crags, tucked in the hills and studding the 
valley. Finally, nearly four-score miles from Bratislava, we came 
in. sight of Trencin, the striking ruins 
of, its dramatically set citadel visible 
to us while we were yet a league or 
more away. 

A feudal stronghold that dominated 
a trade route, controlled an important 
district and was situated with strategic 
skill, Trencin Castle is unique in 
Czechoslovakia. Capping the prow of 
a wooded spur which rises almost per- 
pendicularly above the town, the 
towers of the fortress soar high over 
the floor of the valley. The castle is 
enthroned on high in solitary grandeur 
and its outworks sprawl down through 
several levels of the sharply descend- 
ing slope. There being no physical 
obstruction to the vision, the view 
from the lower levels is commanding ; 
but from the platform of the watch 
tower which crowns the topmost knoll 
the panorama is breath-taking. Up 
and down the river and across the 
level floor of the valley to the limit 
of vision, every tree and blade of grass 
is visible. The shallow river within 
its treeless shores twists like a ser- 
pent off into space. Far beneath the 


The souvenir stands at some of the local 
resorts are presided over by peasant girls 
arrayed in their holiday clothes. 


The market women trudge to town with their little baskets 
of produce and wait patiently for their urban customers. 
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The ruined castle of Orava in Northern Slovakia climbs the face of a 
great rock, its topmost towers perching themselves dizzily on its highest 
crag 


ramparts lies the town, safe in earlier days between the river and 
the castle hill. Situated thus the fortress commanded not only 
the chief northern highway through western Slovakia, but the 
most important pass into Moravia through the White Carpath- 
ians, a defile which penetrates the chain a few miles above the 
city. Trencin was, without question, a thorn in the side of ma- 
rauding Magyars to whom the valley was a convenient military 
highway. 

The most illustrious lord of the 
castle was Matthias Cak, Count of 
Trencin, under whom the castle, at 
the end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, became a star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation of 
middle Europe’s princely capitals. 
As a reward for his assistance in 
uniting the kingdoms of Poland 
and Hungary, under Venceslas III, 
Cak was made overlord of the 
province of Trencin. During the 
disturbances which followed the 
union of the two crowns and which 
ended in the assassination of 
Venceslas, Cak, alive to his oppor- 
tunity, seized not only the lion’s 
share of Slovakia, but a generous 
slice of Moravia as well. Lord of 
sweeping lands he proclaimed his 
independence of Hungary, main- 
tained a court at Trencin served 
by ministers and other high admin- 
istrative officials, struck his own 
coinage and assumed royal preroga- 
tives. For disturbing the balance of 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The “Romance of the “Parachute 


The History of the Caterpillar Club—How It Feels To Plunge 
Into Space—Dramatic Adventures With the Parachute 


A Review* 


By CASPAR HUNT 


ship by a forced jump at Dayton, 
Ohio. By the end of 1905 there 
were five members; at the end of 
1924, fifteen; and at the end of 
1925, twenty-seven. At the begin- 
ning of 1930 the total number of 
Caterpillars was about two hun- 
dred and ten. 

Obviously the history of the 
Caterpillars offers dramatic mate- 
rial, and Don Glassman has made 
excellent use of it. Here are swift 


tor was piloting a mail plane at 

night northward from St. Louis 
when he discovered that his gasoline 
was running low. It was impossible 
to return to St. Louis. A blind landing 
was almost sure death. After futile 
maneuvering in dense snow clouds he 
was finally forced, at an altitude of 
13,000 feet, to throw himself over the 
side of the cockpit into a pool of dark- 
ness. Strapped to his body was a 


[ the winter of 1926 a young avia- 


Four forced jumps from dis- 
abled airplanes made Lindbergh 


André-Jacques Garnerin 
was the pioneer exponent 
of free human parachute 


King of the Caterpillars. With 

a 13,000 feet leap into a cave of 

darkness he won the night jump- 
ing record 


flight from aircraft. In 
1797 he amazed the world 
by dropping safely from a 
balloon at a height of a 
mile and a quarter 


small pack containing a modern auto- 
matic parachute. As he tumbled headlong through space he pulled 
the rip cord. A narrow ribbon of silk shot out above him, filled 
with air, and jerked him upright in his harness. Swinging in the 
darkness, he dropped slowly toward the ground. 
safely in a field a few minutes later, rolled his parachute into its 
pack and set out in search of the nearest village. 

This was Lindbergh’s fourth leap from a disabled airplane, and 
it won for him the Fourth Degree order in the Caterpillar Club 
as well as the record for night jumping. 

Lindbergh’s experience is only one among hundreds of others, 


equally breathtaking and dra- 
matic, that are filling the annals of 
the curious unofficial society 
known as the “Caterpillar Club.” 
This Club is composed of all air- 
men who have saved their lives by 
forced jumps from crippled air- 
planes or balloons. 

The history of modern aero- 
nautics has been marked by count- 
less thrilling incidents, but for 
sheer excitement there is nothing 
to equal the stories of the Cater- 
pillars. The history of these air- 
men has recently been written by 
Don Glassman in “Jump! Tales of 
the Caterpillar Club.” 

Why, one asks, are these men 
who have entrusted their lives to 
parachutes called Caterpillars? 
Mr. Glassman gives the reasons 
for choosing this name: 

“The parachute main sail and 
lines were woven from the finest 
silk. The lowly worm spins a 
cocoon, crawls out and flies away 
from certain death, if it remains 
in sight of the cocoon. A better 
example of what a pilot or pas- 
senger should do in the case of an 
uncontrollable plane could not 
have better figurative depiction.” 

The first men listed on the 
roster of the Caterpillar Club are 
Henry Wacker and John Boettner, 
who jumped from the ill-fated 
blimp, the Wingfoot Express, 
which burst into flames over Chi- 
cago in 1919, crashing down into 
a bank building, killing and injur- 
ing scores of people. In 1920 
William O’Connor won member- 


*“Jump! Tales of the Caterpillar 
Club” by Don Glassman, 313 pp. Illus. 
$3.00. Simon & Schuster. 
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A SEXTET OF PARACHUTES TAKES THE AIR 


A group of airmen swinging off into space from rapidly moving 

planes is one of the most thrilling sights modern aeronautics can 

afford. These six parachutists are leaping from three planes at Hen- 
don, near London 


and graphic descriptions of the jumps which have made aviation 
and parachute history—Wacker’s and Boettner’s leaps from the 
flaming Wingfoot Express and their baptism in fire; Lieutenant 
Harris’ 2,500 feet fall at Dayton in 1922; Lindbergh’s four es- 
capes from disabled planes ; the story of the Pan-American Cater- 
pillars; the account of hairbreadth escapes from colliding planes 
and disabled bombers; the tragedy of the disabled super-dread- 
naught of the Air Corps from which four airmen plunged to 
safety; night falls of all kinds; escapes from racing balloons; 
remarkable leaps of airmen at high altitudes. 
Don Glassman tells is exciting and the most spectacular of the 


Every story that 


leaps to safety were made under 
vastly different circumstances. De- 
spite many deaths the parachute 
has proved its worth as the life- 
boat of the air. 

How does it feel to jump from 
a plane moving 150 miles an 
hour? What are the Caterpillar’s 
sensations as he. rushes through 
space before his chute has opened ? 
There are many descriptions in 
this book which answer these 
questions. Here, for instance, is 
Major Geiger’s account of his sen- 
sations after his plane was 
wrecked in a terrible aerial colli- 
sion, 

“Upon recovering from the 
shock (of the collision) I glanced 
left and saw that the end of the 
lower left wing was broken. Be- 
fore the collision, I had noted my 
altitude, about 2,800 feet. I re- - 
membered this, and knew I would 
not be hurried in making a jump. 

“T was able to right the ship. 
Almost immediately, she turned 
two complete circles. ; 

“The nose shot down, and she 
dived in a fast spin. I saw my 
lower left wing was broken in two 
or more places, and parts of it 
were falling away. An instant 
later, it left entirely. Struts were 
ripped out of the top wing, which 
crumpled like soft paper. 

“T couldn’t glimpse further hap- 
penings, nor did I attempt to, 
realizing that the ship was 
wrecked and I must jump. 

“My brain was perfectly clear, 
and I thoroughly appreciated what 
to do. I had no trouble in throw- 
ing off my safety belt. 

“Standing up in my seat, we 
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sts off into the air sea as the dome of his chute begins to inflate. 
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MAKING THE “PULL-OFF” PARACHUTE JUMP 
the “pull-off” parachute jump the airman usually crawls to the outboard rear struts, releases his chute which strings out after the plane, and then 


Official Photo U.S. Army Air Corps 
HEADFOREMOST INTO SPACE 


ling figure racing earthward at tremendous speed this airman’s 
depends on the pack strapped to his back. He is clutching for the 
cord which will release his chute and carry him to earth swinging 
easily beneath a canopy of silk 


His flight begins horizontally and passes through a curve to a vertical descent 


Official Photo U.S. Army Air Corps 
NAVIGATING A LIFEBOAT OF THE AIR 

When the parachutist finds himself in midair he must try to ascertain where he 

will land. His parachute becomes a real air-sailboat which he guides by pulling 


the shroud lines in the direction he wishes to travel. The landing shock is 
generally equal to a jump from a ten-foot fence which can easily be absorbed 
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PARACHUTISTS RIDING THE TOP WING 
It has taken years of experimentation and the lives of many daring men to perfect the parachute now a part of every army airman’s equipment. Pra 


tice jumps of all kinds are still being made, and though the parachute is not yet perfect, it has already saved several hundred lives in emergencie 
The army airmen seen here are making ready for an experimental jump 


whirled in a swift left spin. Head first, I dived out the left side. were in proper condition. I pushed my goggles high on my for 


It was easy to leave, but I took precaution to jump out as far head, in preparation for a hard landing. ; 

as possible. “About fifteen feet from the ground, a gust of wind caugl 
“T felt no particular sensations other than the realization that me. I struck hard, rolled over on my back, and was rather daze 

a parachute jump was necessary, and that I must do three things: for a minute. I’ felt the landing shock more than any other i1 

Unfasten my belt; dive cident of the jump.” 


The sensations of 
man falling throug 
space are graphical 
described by Whitby ¢ 
the Navy who broke a 
records for the delaye 
parachute jump. Whi 
by leaped from a heigl 
of 5,100 feet and di 
not open his parachut 
until he had falle 
4,400 feet, or nearly 
mile. For fully half 
minute gravity cot 
trolled his body an 
the opening pop of 
chute sounded like 
cannon. This is Wh 
by’s account of his e 
perience: 

“IT wanted to s 
what spinning wow 
do to me. I knew 
have plenty of time’ 
experiment betwee 
the going over and t} 
moment I pulled up. 
jumped so I’d tumb 
over in front some 
saults. I quickly foum 
that by kicking my le 
I could control 
movements, 1 

“T changed into” 


out as far as possible, 
and pull the parachute 
ring. 

“In jumping, I felt 
for the ring. I made 
sure I was holding the 
ring and not one of the 
D-buckles. 

“Tt seemed an appre- 
ciable time—although, 
of course, no more than 
an instant—before the 
chute opened. I was 
not aware of any sud- 
den jerk. My sole 
realization wi the 
chute’s opening was 
the sudden transition 
from a feeling of pass- 
ing rapidly through the 
air, to a sensation of 
being suspended. 

“Once the dome had 
mushroomed, I was 
able to analyze what 
was taking place. I 
looked for my plane 
but could not see it. I 
was greatly exercised 
for fear the other pilot 
had been unable to save 
himself from the 
wreck, 

“My chute had 
opened at about 2,400 
feet. The descent 
seems very long. I had 
plenty of leisure to look 
capi I saw neither “By that time 
plane, but did observe ; 4 earth was coming | 

“4 . Official Photo U.S. Army Air Corps 4 
Pe ie ae CATAPULTING OUT OF A BOMBER eho it wa 

“T felt of my Parneds The history of the parachute is full of breathtaking and miraculous achievements. The mee i: ee shoot 

andwthenueeamined an official record for height is 24,200 feet, or more than four and one-half miles. This descent an h spl 
PS s Y lasted thirty minutes. The record for delayed parachute jumping is 4,400 feet or nearly toward it at such spe 
parachute to see if they a mile omy eyes didn’t w% 


ing that for a bit,| 
kicked myself into | 
tight spiral, head do 


Pe ED I Tn yin in Ee EOE ere ye eh a ee 


way, 19.30 


i parachute is the oldest means of aerial support known to man. 
ranzio described his “flying man” and published the sketch shown at the left. 


THE PARACHUTE IN HISTORY AND LEGEND 


Leonardo da Vinci formulated its principles as early as 1495. 


In 1595, Fausto 


The parachute in the center is that of Robert Cocking, who lost his 


> in an experimental drop in 1837. At the right an eighteenth century artist has depicted the legendary flying man of Restif de la Bretonne 


y too well. 


ng was watching me sail down. 


“You might not believe this, but while I was spiraling slowly 
th my head pointing toward the sod, I also noticed the barracks. 
id I actually picked out the window of my room. 


“By this time the hissing of air 
my ears had thinned to a shrill 
istle. Then my hearing sud- 
nly went dead. Had something 
do with my blood pressure 
anging, perhaps. The doctors 
d a lot of ideas about it after I 
ided. 
“I decided to pull the ring, so 
icked myself into a somersault; 
d when I was next in a feet- 
st position I gave a yank. I 
nember I was surprised to see 
w green and how near the grass 
the field looked at that moment. 
“But I didn’t forget what was 
ing to happen. I didn’t exactly 
ce myself, but I was prepared 
1en the opening shock came. It 
smed to jerk me right up into 
> chute. My liver splashed. so 
rd against my backbone that it 
is sore for days afterward. The 
ening crack of the chute was 
ard all over the field. 
“T came down pretty fast, but 
1ad my feet braced and pointed 
t like Babe Ruth sliding home. 
that, I went head-over-heels 
en I bumped. But I wasn’t 
rt a mite. Next morning my 
‘s and arms were black and blue 
ym the jolt the harness gave 
mm.” 
Of course, this was stunt jump- 
rand it did not make Whitby a 
terpillar. However, it demon- 
ated that men can fall enor- 
us distances without losing 
‘ir sensorial powers as many 
ople had previously supposed. 


But I could see the ships on the line before the 
ngars and a lot of little black bugs in front of them where the 


In addition to the history of the Caterpillar Club, Mr. Glass- 
man has included in his book a short account of the develop- 


ment of the parachute from earliest times to the present day. 


Caterpillars. 
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GARNERIN ASTOUNDS LONDON 
After his spectacular parachute descents in France, the famous Gar- 
nerin gave a public exhibition in London on September 21, 1802. 
Thousands watched in horror and amazement as the daredevil sailed 
to the ground in his violently oscillating basket. 


This section is scarcely less interesting than the stories of the 
Here are such extraordinary parachute pioneers 
as Blanchard, who made a parachute descent from a balloon as 


early as 1777, André-Jacques Gar- 
nerin who, in 1797, cut free from 
a balloon at an altitude of one and 
one-quarter miles at a public trial 
in Paris, and Cocking, who made 
a fatal jump with his famous “‘in- 
verted cone” in 1837. 

The early developments of the 
parachute served no useful pur- 
pose. For more than a century it 
merely served to entertain people 
at country fairs. It was not until 
the World War that it began to 
be used as a life-saving apparatus 
for airmen. Its perfection has 
been the work of the last decade. 
The army began a thorough tech- 
nical study of parachutes in 1918 
and produced the new free-type 
parachute which can be operated 
without danger of entanglement 
with the apparatus of the moving 
airplane. This little pack which 
the aviator wears on his back and 
which opens after he has jumped 
clear of his plane has revolution- 
ized aeronautics. 

The whole story of the para- 
chute as told in “Jump!” is ab- 
sorbing reading. Mr. Glassman 
has gathered together a large 
amount of fascinating material, 
and he has presented it brilliantly. 
He takes his reader on scores of 
dangerous flights and makes him 
eye witness of the most spectacu- 
lar parachute jumps that have ever 
been made. Here is the book of 
adventure for which that over- 
worked adjective “breathless” was 
really intended. 
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TRAV EI 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(OPE EGES: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furmish tts members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 


peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union, 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Luciaii S. Kirtland 


THE CLUB DINNER 


The annual dinner of the National 
Travel Club is to be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, Saturday, May 17, at 7:15 P.M. 

The principal guest for the evening will 
be Mr. André Roosevelt, who has recently 
returned to this country after a stay of 
several years on the island of Bali. Mr. 
Roosevelt brings with him a remarkable 
moving picture of Balinese life. In this 
picture he has captured the pageantry of 
that exquisite and interesting Oriental 
civilization about which Hickman Powell 
writes in this issue of TRAVEL. Mr. 
Roosevelt has made a living record of 
Bali, of the handsome Balinese men and 
beautiful women, of the gorgeous cos- 
tumes, the colorful ceremonials and the 
brilliant festivals, of the musicians and 
dancers, of the religious rites and the 
elaborately carven temples, of the varied 
and idyllic life of town and countryside. 
This film is one of the truly glamorous 
and valuable achievements of modern mo- 
tion picture photography, and it is a special 
privilege to be able to offer our members 
an opportunity to see one of the first 
showings of this picture 

In addition to Mr. André Roosevelt 
there will be other distinguished speakers 
whose names will be announced later. 

Information about the dinner may be 
obtained from the secretary. If you are in- 
terested and can possibly arrange to be in 
New York on May 17th you should not 
miss this dinner, which promises to be 
one of the most interesting the Club has 
held in many years. 


TOURING TO THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES 


Motoring records show an increasing 
number of visitors to Eastern Canada. A 
count of the requests that come into the 
Motor Touring Department shows that 
about fifty percent of those who desire to 
visit Canada have in mind as an Ultima 
Thule the walled city of Halifax or the 
rocky slopes of Quebec and its historic 
Plains of Abraham. 

For those going to New England and 
Eastern Canada from the West, it is per- 
haps better to go direct to Boston, and 
then ship either to St. John or Yarmouth. 
If one wants to start from New York, 
one may take a steamer of the Eastern 
Steamship Lines direct to Yarmouth. On 
the latter line the cost of shipping auto- 
mobiles is $1.25 per hundredweight, 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


whereas from Boston the cost is but 
75 cents per hundredweight, the passenger 
fare being $9.00. The passenger fare from 
New York to Yarmouth is $18.00 one way, 
and $32.00 for a special return trip. State- 
room charges vary from $2.00 upward as 
is customary. 

Now a word on entering Canada, which 
has been made as easy as possible by the 
authorities of our neighboring country. 
In fact it is much easier to get into Can- 
ada than it is to get back, and the U. S. 
Customs, Revenue and Immigration of- 
ficers inquire much more closely into one’s 
baggage and antecedents. It is therefore 
wise on going to Canada for the traveler 
to take with him sufficient proof that he 
is a citizen of the United States, such as 
a birth certificate or naturalization papers. 

Ordinarily the process is simple. Reg- 
ister at the last U. S. Customs House be- 
fore leaving the U. S.. Then ask for a 
permit good for ninety days at the first 
Canadian Custom House encountered. If 
a longer stay is contemplated, a bond 
must be given. 

On returning to the United States sur- 
render the permit at the last Canadian 
Custom House encountered on the trip. 
Then show your papers at the U. S. Cus- 
tom House on re-entry, and prepare to 
have baggage, person and car examined 
more or less minutely, depending on the 
examiner. It is well to warn the return- 
ing traveler that returning travelers are 
examined carefully for contraband 
liquor. The persons of both men and 
women are no longer held inviolable, al- 
though it is customary for a matron to 
search the women. 

This information is from the advance 
proofs of MacNair’s Scenic Motorways 
of New England, which will be ready for 
distribution to members of the National 
Travel Club about June 15, 1930. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are asked to add the names 
of the following hotels to the Club’s of- 
ficial hotel and shop bulletin: 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco—Hotel Clark. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Hotel Lafayette, 16th 
Street at Eye, N. W. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia—Hotel Lorraine. 


Missouri 
Kansas City—Bellerive Hotel 


TRANSPORTATION 
Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
Frederick Simpich 


EGypt 
Cairo—Victoria Hotel 


FRANCE 


Saint-Brieuc—Grand Hotel d’Angle 
terre. 


GERMANY 
Berlin—Hotel Nordland. 
Dresden—Hotel Westminster. 
Munich—Grand Hotel Grunwald. 
Nuremberg—Hotel Wittelsbach. 


HUNGARY 
Budapest—Illits Hotel Carlton. 


ITALY 


Genoa—Hotel Moderno Verdi. 
Venice—Hotel Bucintoro. 


SWITZERLAND 


Lugano — Hotel Continental - Bea 
Regard. 


The following shop is to be eliminate 
from the official hotel and shop bulletin 
New York City—The Innovation Trun 
Company. 


REMOVING LUGGAGE RESTRIC 
TIONS 


A number of the great trans-Atlanti 
steamship lines have recently remove 
the old fourteen-inch restriction on lug 
gage which may be taken in stateroom 
occupied by a single party. Now it | 
possible for travelers using these lines t 
take in their staterooms trunks of any siz 
so long, of course, as they will not caus 
any unreasonable inconvenience. 


ICELAIND’S MILLENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION 


On June 26th Iceland will open it 
millennial celebration of the founding o 
the Icelandic Parliament in 930 A.D. Th 
Althing is the oldest functioning parlia 
ment in the world and its thousandt 
birthday will be celebrated about thirt 
miles from Reykjavik on the histori 
plain of Thingvellir. The celebration wi 
be opened by the King of Denmark actin: 
as King of Iceland. 


SWEDISH PASSPORTS 


Members will be interested in knowin 
that no passport visa is required fo 
United States citizens entering Swede 
However, it is necessary for all Amer 
can citizens except those born in Swede 
to hold a passport. 
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[AIL to the Hibernia”—Huzzas 
| that fairly rent the sky in twain. 
New York’s great day. December 
th, 1847—when an entire populace swarmed 
its waterfront to cheer the coming of the 
rst Cunarder to the harbour of New York... 
What an event, what history was made this 
ry, the New York Herald tells the story— 
“This steamer will be the pioneer of the 
unard steamers to run between Liverpool and New York 


. . said Depeyster Ogden, Toastmaster. 
“The establishment of this new Cunard Line 
is the commencement of a new era in steam 
navigation. The Cunard steamships have 
been attended with undreamed-of success 
. . . the skill and science displayed in their 
navigation is deserving of praise, and reflects 
the greatest credit on all concerned.” 

Seven years previously, to be exact, on the 

R 19th of July, 1840—another first Cunarder—the famous 
. The arrival of the Hibernia. . . is only the beginning ¥ BRITANNIA*® had sailed into Boston—had opened the 
the revolution that is going on in ocean steam naviga- first regular steamship passenger and mail service with 
on, which will ultimately result in drawing all steamers % the Old World—and had initiated a new era in human 


this port. Our geographical position, our immense com- intercourse. 
erical advantages, and the tendency of travel to this 
ty, point to that result. Our merchants ought to welcome 
apt. Ryrie to New York. Why not give him a public 
nner, on Friday next?” 

And what a dinner Manhattan gave to the good Captain 
yrie! “In the name of the city and of the merchants, 
> welcome you to the city of New York, Captain Ryrie” 
. 8. S, Co, 


* Facsimile copy of the sermon, Ezra Gannett preached 
in old Federal Street Meeting House in Boston upon 
"The Coming of the Britannia“‘, as originally printed in 
1840, will be sent free upon request. Write for it. 
| 
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And now after QO YEARS 


from the handful of passengers carried in 1840—to almost 
300,000 carried in 1929. From the quaint, miniature 
Paddle wheel Britannia— to the magnificent colossi of the 
Seas—The Berengaria, the Aquitania, the Mauretania. 
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To NORTHERN 
WONDERLANDS 


AND RESTA 
on the 
Sy eS) gRee ll ASN Gs 


Iceland, North Cape, Norway, Scandinavian and Baltic 
Gapitals and a 4=day stay in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Masnificent scenic beauty—awesome glaciers, the Mid= 
night Sun, snow capped peaks, winding fjords and misty 
waterfalls. Places and peoples whose history and legends 
date back for centuries. And a wonderful opportunity to 
study the world’s greatest social experiment. 


FROM NEW YORK—JUNE 28th 


Duration 36 days to Hamburs—Rates $800 up including 
return passage to New York on any steamer of the Line 
prior to December 31, 1930. Also six cruises from Hamburg 
—from 11 to 24 days—by the §.S. Resolute and $.$. Oceana. 


AROUND 
PH, yO Rae 


on the 
StS Qe REE OVO ellie 


“Queen of Cruising Steamers” 


A vast vivid panorama of the world unfolds before you 
on the” Voyase of Your Dreams”. In 140 days you visit the 
famed ports and cities of 33 countries, arriving in each 
country at the ideal season. 

Amons the scores of fascinating features are Egypt and The 
Holy Land—Somaliland —anineluded Tour Across India 
—Indo=China and Siam—Angkor Wat and the Island of 
Bali—Java and Borneo—China and Japan. 


EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 6, 1931 


Rates $2000 and up include an extraordinary prosram of 
shore excursions. 


To the 


MEDITERRANEAN- 
ORIENT on the luxurious 
Sf) SAS eB Re 


The most comprehensive itinerary 
ever offered on a Mediterranean 
Cruise. All the usual fascinating ports 
of call together with a number of 
delightful additions. 

Sailing from New York Jan. 31, 1931, for 72 days (New 
Vork to New York). The price, including a great program 
of shore excursions, is $950 and up, with return passage 
from Hamburg, Cherbourg or Southampton by any ship of 
the Line up to Dec. 31, 1931. 


Write for descriptive literature of the cruise in which you are interested 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipes, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver 
or local tourist asents. 
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Two Doughboys ‘Revisit the cArgonne 


(Continued from page 31) 


right eleven soldiers of the Regi- 
mental Headquarters Staff. The 
huge hole was still discernible, al- 
though partially filled up and over- 
grown with brush and grass. 

“There’s somethin’ ominous about 
this woods,” says the one the other 
calls Mac. “Let’s get out of here. 
The only thing else I want to see’s 
th’ place I hit that Jerry.” 

“T’ve seen all I want,” the other 
answers. “I’ve gone jumpy. I never 
thought it would all come back so 


vivid. How’re we gonna get out, 
any how? Take a look at that map 
of yours.” 


The other stretches his map on the 
ground, puts a foot on each side of 
it and bends forward. 

“Tf we follow this road it'll take 
us back to Montblainville,’ he says. 

They set off in a northeasterly di- 
rection, skirting the edge of the 
forest. Around the first bend, the 
one called Mac halts suddenly and 
puts his hand on the other’s arm. 

“That’s th’ place!” he exclaims, 
pointing ahead. “Just about a hun- 
dred an’ fifty yards down there.” 
He looks about him. “An’ there’s 
th’ tree I was standin’ behind!” he 
goes on, excitedly. “D’you remem- 
ber, it was evenin’ an’ we didn’t 
know just where th’ Boche was?” 

“How should I remember?” the 
other asks. “I wasn’t with th’ com- 
pany that day. I’d been detailed 
back at battalion headquarters as 
runner.” 

“That’s so. Well, here’s how it 
was. I was movin’ from tree to tree 
when one walked out on th’ road 
ahead, casual as all hell, an’ I took a 
quick shot. He went down an’ be- 
gun hollerin’. I was for takin’ an- 
other crack at him an’ putting him 
out of his trouble when I saw an- 
other Jerry on th’ edge of th’ woods. 
{ fired my second shot at him but 
must ’ve missed, for he showed up 
again, a few yards away, by th’ edge 
of th’ road. Then I heard some fel- 
low beside me say not to fire, that 
th’ second Jerry was tryin’ to come 
out to haul th’ wounded one in. I 
forget who it was now—but some 
guy out of th’ Third Platoon who 
savvyed German. He shouted out 
somethin’ in German an’ th’ second 
Jerry came out of th’ woods again 
an’ made for th’ wounded one. He 
was hollerin’ an’  squealin’ an’ 
thrashin’ about. Just as th’ second 
Jerry got to him, he quit an’ lay still. 
He must’ve died at that moment, for 
th’ other never even tried to get him 
back, but made a dive into th’ woods, 
afraid some guy’d open up on him, 
I guess. An’ th’ dead one lay there 
on th’ road th’ whole five days we 
were held up here.” 

“Yeah, I remember that,” the other 
puts in. “For I used to see him every 
mornin’ when I crawled out of my 
hole. Come on, Mac, let’s get along. 
It gives me th’ hebejebes here.” 

They hurry along the road until 
they clear the edge of the forest and 
can see, ahead, the red tiled roofs of 
Montblainville. Close by, notched 
into the edge of the woods, is a 
graveyard. The graves are well 
cared for, although the grounds are 
overgrown. Each mound is marked 
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with some kind of cross, mostly ma 
of stanch, unplaned timbers. T 
cemetery is almost hidden in tl 
woods. No flag flies above it. 


“Boche, that one,’ comments tl 
man called Mac. 


“I guess your Jerry lies there 
says the other. 


They pause towards one end of tl 
cemetery and read a couple of fl 
inscriptions painted in black lette 
against a blaze on the bark. 

“Yeah, fifth October, 1918,” re: 
one. “Those’re ours, for that’s whe 
we lay off there in the woods.” 

They go on towards Montblainvill 
The sun is overhead now. It is h 
and the color of the rolling count: 
they traverse is a dusty, brown-gree 
They talk of a drink at the ca 
where they left their bicycles. 

“Messieurs et dames,’ they utt 
the customary French greeting < 
they enter the village café. 

“Bon jour, Messieurs,’ answers tl 
patroune, wiping glasses behind tt 
zinc bar. 

“Deux Vermouth Cassis, s’ il vot 
plait,” the one called Mac says, an 
turning to his companion: “That sui 
you, don’t it?” 

They take a table and notice thi 
the only other person in the room 
a lean man who sits at another 
the plain board tables, with a ta 
glass of beer before him. 

The woman fetches two empt 
glasses and two bottles. She pou 
sirup and Vermouth into each ar 
they fill up the glasses with water ot 
of a blue-tinged siphon which stan¢ 
on the table. 

As they drink, they talk about tk 
woods. The lean individual, who: 
back is to them, twists sideways fro! 
time to time, as if interested and li: 
tening to their conversation. Th 
one called Mac notices it, and aft 
a bit lowers his voice. 

“That guy seems to understand ot 
lingo,” he says to his companio: 
“Tyyou suppose he’s an American! 

The stranger turns about quick 
and answers the query in slow, car 
ful English: 

“T beg pardon, sirs, but I am 
Cherman. I’ve chust been throug 
the woods, too. That iss why I li: 
tened. Excuse me, please.” : 

“Oh, that’s all right,” says one ¢ 
the others. “Quite a sight up ther 
isn’t it,” é 

“Yes, it iss,” says the Germai 
“You are Americans, are you not! 

The two nod their heads. 

‘You Americans fought hard,” th 
German says, and there is a paus 
Again he breaks it: 

“I know because I wass again 
Americans up there in the forest.”- 

“Oh—that so?” : 


“Yes, andt my brother wass kill 
up there andt iss buried in the cemi 


tery. Maybe you came by it? 
came here from Heidelberg, 1 
home, to take a snapshot of 


brother’s grave for his wife—h 
widow—I mean.” 
“That’s too bad,” the one calli 
Mac offers. 
“Ah yes, andt chust at the end.’ 
There is another momentary lull 
the conversation. Then the co 
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LERE’S HEALTH 
.ND HAPPINESS 


WITZERLAND! — so 
close to the heart 
every beauty lover 
. and so close—in 
nt of miles — to 
erever you may be 
Europe. As near to 
ris, for example, as 
ston to New York. 


When nerves cry 
rest, head toward 
itzerland. Here lies 
enchanted country 
tled in the midst 
scenic grandeur be- 
ad compare. To 
yse who are tired it 
like a dream come 
e. Beauty in reck- 
mprofusion ..s.-a 
nate without ex- 
mes . . . content- 
om t anid. ¢ as'e 
every whisper of 
acing Alpine 
eZES. 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


Zurich Lake District of Lucerne 
Berne Thun Interlaken 
Bernese Oberland Jungfraujoch 


: : Loetschberg Zermatt-Gorner grat 
witzerland is ready “a 
welcome you. Ho- Furka-Oberal p Zweisimmen 

accommodations Montreux Lausanne-Ouchy 
meet the demands Geneva 
the most discrim- 
ting. Transporta- 

n facilities without peer. Travel everywhere — see 


rything — on a season ticket which is issued for 8, 15 
30 days. Send for our Packet No. 210 containing com- 
mentary travel literature and complete transportation 


ail. 


VISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


-| Wherever you goin Europe, 
“Switzerland is near at hand. 
' The point is proved by 
consulting this map of the 

~ United States upon which 
_ the map of Europe has been 

“. superimposed. The black 
mass is Switzerland. See 

-. how close it would be to all 
~ American centers . and 


how much closer it is to 
<<" London, Paris, Rome and 
“> Berlin. Just a few hours 
- away. 


WITZERLAND 


aomssume 
Taatiasl 
EXD XE 
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ON’T waste 
your time on the same scenes this 
summer...go to France... nobody can 
understand the middle ages who hasn’t 
seen the cathedral at Strasbourg ee 
Rheims, Chartres, Amiens, St. Denis, 
Mont St. Michel...the lovely, lazy cha- 
teau country... Roman France with its 
tremendous fragments from that spa- 
cious long ago... St. Remy, birthplace 
of the poet Mistral ... Carcassonne, 
with its great grey walls and pointed 
towers ese Deauville, Dinard, and Biar- 
ritz, the whirl of fashion in its gayest 
mood ese The Pyrenees with their world 
known thermal baths...the Mediterra- 
nean, bluer than dreams, as you flash 
along the Grande Corniche...or on to 
Corsica... Dauphiné and the summer 
snow-peaked Alps... moonrise from 
Sacré Coeur with Paris lights blossom- 
ing in the purple gulf below eso Le Tou- 
quet and La Baule provide your week- 
ends with a gay Parisian crowd eso The 
whole of France, alive and shining, 
ready to welcome you. 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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This 


INDIA 
Bombay, Agra, 
Delhi, Benares, 
the Taj Mahal... 


MADEIRA 
Basket-sleds.... 


ALGIER 
Secret streets... 


ATHENS 
Templed Acropolis 


BETHLEHEM 
for Christmas. . . 


CAIRO 
New Year's Eve... 


CEYLO: 
Spices, elephants 


SUMATRA 
Exotic Padang... 


JAVA 
Bamboo music... 


ORLD CRUISE 


has a* 


th ACE! 


@ Not only (1) a 137- 


day itinerary which concentrates on high-spots 


... (2) a eruise-calendar which follows spring 
around the world... (3) a distinguished ship of 
21,850 gross tons, Empress of Australia... (A) 
a cuisine of New York-Paris standards, a service E 
of kindly, personal interests . . . not only these 
but also a “5TH ACE” in world-cruising. @ This 


Sth Ace” is Canadian Pacifie’s world net-work 


of rail, ship and hotel... its special grooming of 


a special ship for this cruise... its world-cruise 


“know-how,” years of it... the entree established 
through Canadian Pacifie’s. offices in key cities 
of the globe. That is why...you have nothing 
to do but enjoy. @ Why not send for booklets, 
ship plans? Your own agent or any Canadian 
Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, Boston, 


Montreal and 31 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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Court dancers... 


CHINA 


Color . . . people 


JAPAN 
Geishas, gardens 


AND 10 
other countries .. 


IN 137 DAYS, 
From $2000... 


YOU SAIL when 


winter comes... 


DEC. 2, “} 
fromNEWYORK 4 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
Sa Niet SNCS TEM 


anadian Paeifie 


TRAVEI 


Two Doughboys ‘Revisit the cArgonne 


(Continued from page 44) 


panion of the one called Mac speaks 
up: 

“Was your brother killed right at 
th’ end—in November?” 

“No, but pretty near—the fifth 
October,” the German answers. “He 
had four children andt I must sup- 
port them now, andt the wife—the 
widow—I mean.’ He sighs and 
adds: “But it iss something for her 
to know how Fritz wass killed.” 

“You know that?” 

The one called Mac glares at his 
companion to try to head off the 
query, but too late. 

“Yes, I wass by him when he fell. 
He was shot one evening by one of 
your sharp-shooters, along the road 
up there,” and the German jerks his 
thumb towards the window. “He 
cried out, ach, he cried out so, andt 
I tried to reach him. Your soldiers 
are gentle-men. They let me try to 


save Him. - One of your soldiers cried 
out that I\ could go to him, but when 
I got to him he wass dead.” 

says the one called 
“Too dam’ 


“Too bad,” 
Mac, as if to himself. 


bad.” 

The German raises his tall glas 
and finishes his beer. He passes th 
back of his hand across his face an 
his chair scrapes. 

“Andt now I must go. I walk t 
Varennes andt take the train there. 

As he goes towards the door th 
one called Mac rises and extends hi 
hand. 

“Y’m sorry about that brother,” h 
says, as the German takes the ou 
stretched hand. “I’m sorry he g¢ 
killed.” 

The German shrugs his shoulder 

“Ach, so ist war,” and he goes ou 

The other sits down. His con 
panion leans back in his chair, hanc 
in pockets and looks across the tabli 

“An’ if you were to tell anyon 
that story they’d never believe it, 
he says. 

The one called Mac brushes h 


~ hand through his hair. 


“That kind ’ve shakes a fellow 
he says, and raises his voice. “Ol 
Madame, encore deux Vermou 
Cassis, s tl vous plait.’ 


London’s Giant Treasure Trove 
(Continued from page 33) 


vorite merchandise is still the rubber 
heel. You pass thousands and thou- 
sands of rubber heels, though no- 
body ever appears to buy any. But 
then, who would buy one of those 
old-fashioned frilly parasols, espe- 
cially when they are very dirty and 
full of holes? 

Yet a man there, the other day, 
was putting up one parasol after an- 
other, and was so convinced that he 
had struck a good line that he was 
shouting at the top of his voice: 
“Oo, muvver, look what I got!” 
Only a few yards away, a man who 
looked like a kind of obscene bird— 
for he had an enormous beak of a 
nose and a round glaring glass eye— 
was saying “Perfect! Perfect!” For 
a minute or two I could not under- 
stand what he was talking about— 
for the glass eye was misleading—— 
but then I saw that he was referring 
to the ugliest wash-hand stand I 
have ever seen. It had a pink marble 
top—with a place for a mirror, but 
no mirror—and was made of a 
greeny-yellow deal. A cynical little 
boy, with an uncommonly large head, 
was busy opening the drawers of this 
nightmare piece of furniture, for the 
benefit of a dubious patron, and it 
was these drawers that were perfect. 
Behind was a card that said “Free 
Delivery Within Reason,” which 
might serve as a good motto for a 
philosopher. 

A young conjurer was in attend- 
ance on this last visit of mine. He 
was dressed in a greasy frock coat, 
blue uniform trousers and hob-nailed 
boots, and he had two objects in life, 
one to make the little boys “stand 
back, there,” and the other to induce 
twelve sportsmen to throw a penny 
each into the ring before he began 
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his next and greatest trick. Neve 
theless, he seemed to be a very goc 
conjurer, making things appear ar 
disappear as though these few squa: 
feet of market were the stage 

Maskelyne’s. The only thing | 
could not control, apparently, w 
dirt, for he was almost lost in it. 
little magic with soap and water at 
he would have seemed a new co 
jurer altogether. 


It was when I had left his au 
ience, after taking the part of « 
twelve sportsmen, and had decided 
leave the Market that I saw the on 
thing there I wanted to buy. T 
reason why | did not buy it was sit 
ply that it was too big. I saw, amoz 
the usual jumble of stuff on one 
the humbler stalls, a very lar 
framed certificate, with crossed En 
lish and American flags at the to 
and this is what it announced to t 
world: “Anglo-American School 
Embalming. Diploma. The O. 
Buckhout Chemical Company, Lt 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, U. S. A., a 
London, England, hereby certif 
that Arthur Sherry of London h 
attended a series of Lectures a 
Demonstrations and has under t 
instructions of Professor Renova 
become thoroughly familiar with t 
science of Embalming.” What 
diploma, and what a world! Arth 
Sherry —Embalming—the O. 
Buckhout Company of Kalamaz 
Michigan! 

Well, if the worst comes to t 
worst—as it may have done w 
Arthur Sherry and even O. K. Buc 
hout—we can always put some od 
and ends in the last of our suitcas 
and set up as traders in the Ca 
donian Market. 


Get GOL ISO 


AFRICA 


“The fairest cape we saw in the whole circum- 
ference of the earth,” wrote Sir Francis Drake in 
1591. The great adventurer was referring to the 


Cape of Good Hope. 


Here is one of the picturesque gateways to an 
enchanting travel land. Marvellously rich in 
majestic beauties, startling contrasts, thrilling his- 
torical associations, epic human achievement— 
South Africa is also world famous as a sunlit play- 
ground and invigorating health resort. 


No other land can parallel the complex witchery 
of this tourists’ paradise—its glittering back- 
ground of gold and diamonds, its amazingly 
varied flora and fauna, and its stupendous and 
beautiful waterfalls set in their inspiring environ- 
ment of natural grandeur. 


Wonderfully fascinating, too, are the unique tribal 
customs, ceremonies and legends of the Bantus, 
and the ancient ruins and colored rock paintings 
that remain as relics of the almost vanished race 
of Bushmen. 


With all the luxuries of modern hotels and trans- 
portation, the traveler has ample opportunity to 
drink deep of the primeval spirit of Africa, and 
to feel its dark mystery and brilliant romance. 
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Most Distinctive Motor Cruise Service 
in the World 


The deluxe way—by Cadillac Harveycar—of visiting the hid- 
den primitive Spanish Missions, old Mexican villages, colorful 
Indian pueblos, prehistoric cliff dwellings and buried cities—all 
set in the matchless scenery and climate of the Southern Rockies. 

Service is the equivalent of motoring with the finest of private 
facilities. Specially equipped Cadillac Cruisers are used. Driver- 
mechanicians are Harvey trained, and a private courier accom- 
panies each party limited to four guests to a single car. 


The Frijoles-Puyé Indian-detour 


TWO DAYS Old Santa Fé, with nights at unique La Fonda. Primitive Mexican 
FORTY settlements in Pojoaque Valley, Santa Clara and San Ildefonso 
DOLLARS Indian pueblos. Frijoles Canyon and the cliff-dwelling ruins of Puyé. 


The Taos Indian-detour 


THREE DAYS. The Frijoles-Puyé Indian-detour in full, with luncheon under the 
SIXTY-FIVE Puyé cliffs on second day—thence to Taos Indian pueblo, over- 
DOLLARS _ night at famous Taos town, and the Rio Grande gorge on the return. 


There are a score of other Indian-detours, formerly known as Harveycar 
Motor Cruises, to every out-of-the-way corner of New Mexico and Arizona. 


A Day in Old Santa Fe 


24-hours, train to train, Tesuque Indian pueblo and 60 miles by Harvey- 
coach. $12.50 all-inclusive. 


For information regarding special cruise or independent 
tours, send for Booklet TH4 to Director South Africa 
Government Bureau, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


The individual rate includes every expense en route 
motor transportation by Harveyecar, courier service, 
meals, hotel accommodations with bath. 


Eastbound or westbound, these distinctively new 
Indian-detours will commence and end at Lamy, 
New Mexico, on your Santa Fe way to California. 


« « « CLIP AND MAIL COUPON » » » 


HARVEYCAR INDIAN-DETOURS, 1293-A Santa Fe, New Mexico 
% Please send free copy of Indian-detours booklet and map. 


Address. 


Names 
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Do You As the Romans Do! 


To enjoy the fascination of Europe, one may not 


“stand on the outside looking in.” 


In Rome or Paris 


or London, and particularly when off the well-trod 
tourist trails, those close and intimate associations, the 
real delights of travel, are possible only to the accepted 
few. This charmed circle is the result of many influ- 
ences, among which the most important is the keeping 
of travel funds always ready in local currencies and 
drawn upon a well-known European Bank. 


Send for descriptive 
Booklet No. 12C 


YOUR BANK 


or Steamship Agent 
can furnish 


B. CT 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 
or get them for you. 


Our New York Agency 
can supply them. 


Combined resources of the B, 


controlled affiliates 


The largest commercial bank on the 
continent is the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana with over a hundred 
branches in Italy and controlled 
affiliates in 24 different countries, 
and B. C. I. Travelers Cheques are 
issued in French Francs, Italian 
Lire and Pounds Sterling as well as 
in U. S. Dollars—thus avoiding dis- 
agreeable experiences sometimes 
attending the exchange abroad of 
U. S. Dollars for local currency. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 
Head Office: Milan, Italy 


I. a 
apr ya 


$800,000,000.00 


Sate: Ee i to the World 
sy 


will be said with BOOKS 
lecénise chagko! Hateenteate 
the“ PishacnaheDieaqepereegneg 
guiranize a jolly trap tothe teen 


ellen ae hha ip sk And 
iaodace not? A Bon Voy- 


age Book Box is the most 


ecelitul ae going-away Ble 


Write or wire name of yoya- 
geur, giving the price of box 
desired; the name of the vessel 
and the date of sailing. De- 
livery will be made to the 
steamer. Books and magazines 
of your choice or ours will 
be sent. Bon Voyage Book 
Boxes are priced at $5, $10, 
$15, $20, ete. 


LNorg 


few York 


Tea yee i 


The Lotus eMusic of Bali 


(Continued from page 12) 


comedy, the same the world around. 
Clown in a woman’s wig, stomach 
padded, rolling on the ground in 
agony. Clowns running about in des- 
peration. Quick! quick! call the doc- 
tor. Savant of herbs and potions, 
mystic passes with the hands. Buf- 
foon in mock birth-pangs, audience 
hysterical. Low comedy, the world 
over, out of the aches of life. 


Meanwhile a man was digging a 
hole in the dirt before the Witch’s 
House. He retired and came back 
with a young papaya tree, freshly 
cut. He planted it, and with his feet 
packed down the dirt. That made 
the place seem more like a forest. 

Now entered a tall male figure in 
a golden crown, son of a Raja, come 
to exorcise the evil one. Chin high, 
knees bent and pointed outward, he 
advanced with stately tread. His 
legs were encased in tight trousers, 
and from his armpits, like a cape, 
hung a crimson kain, stiff with gold 
leaf. Daintily, as he danced, he 
lifted his cape, like a lady pacing a 
minuet. Something of a popinjay, 
conventionalized representation of 
royalty. At his back a jeweled kris 
glittered. 

He spoke interminably, in a queru- 
lous falsetto, of irritating affectation. 
The natives could understand no 
more than I of all this preciosity, for 
he spoke an ancient forgotten tongue 
of aristocracy. Now his two retain- 
ers took up the talk in common 
speech, gruff and uncouth by com- 
parison, making known what he had 
said. Nothing so much distinguishes 
the brown man from us of the West 
as his lack of restlessness. We de- 
mand new words, new tunes, new 
action all the time. He will sit for 
hours in perfect patience. 


But now there was action. The 
Prince was challenging, before the 
Witch’s house. A pupil came to meet 
him. She darted, circled, she scolded 
him. He advanced in haughty men- 
ace. She lunged, arm straight in the 
attitude of killing. He retreated, his 
slender kris was shining. Around 
the papaya tree they wove. Again 
the Prince came forward, and seized 
the hand she stretched toward him. 
He whirled, and spinning in a circle 
the tiny sprite’s feet spurned the 
ground, faster, faster, furiously. 
And when his elfin foe was van- 
quished, the Prince stood scornfully, 
waiting. 

The door of the little house was 
opening. A burst of smoke, a show- 
er of sparks and colored paper; the 
pop and fizzle of firecrackers split 
the silence. And there amid the 
fumes now stood the Witch, incar- 
nated as the torch-eyed Rangda. 
Rangda the Widow; Rangda the 
ubiquitous evil one. Her long red 
tongue rolled thirstily between her 
saber teeth. 

The Rangda descended, and all 
about her great round mask were 
hanging shreds of furry hair. The 
Rangda danced, a lumbering uncouth 
dance. Her red visage bent toward 
the earth, it turned upward toward 
the heaven, and above were lifted 
savage long-nailed hands. A deep 


—M@@* Branch 5th Avenue at 27th Sc. a oe Ee OD roar rumbled from somewhere, and 
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bladed hands were converging to- 
ward an awe-struck Prince. He crum- 
pled down before them. 


A dead Prince walked away un- 
heeded, and the Rangda danced tri- 
umphant, 


Until now all dancing had been of 
a certain studied pattern, schooled to 
a fastidious refinement. But here 
was something primeval, that burst 
beyond all bonds. It glared from 
antiquity, like that white figure of 
Tintiya that had gleamed from a 
shadow in Spies’s house—Tintiya, a © 
tribal god, become omnipotent. Rang- — 
da was dancing, a rolling, bumping 
gait, feet lifted high. And all the 
while were deep-voiced, moaning — 
growls. 


The Rangda vanished, down 
through the crowd, toward the tem- — 
ple. 

A bare-chested young man, with — 
aristocratic profile, stood beside me. — 
Spies introduced him, the Pungwa, 
Chief magistrate of his district. 

“The shadow play was excellent,” 


he said. A cultured gentleman, a . 
connoisseur. “JI saw the latter part © 
of this. It was not so good. The 


actors of the arja are much better.” 

The shadow play! I had forgot- 
ten it. And now it was three o’clock. 
The night was over. But no, it was 
not over, The crowd, men, women, — 
children, was undiminished, and down ~ 
there by the temple something was 
happening. We went to see. 

There was the Rangda, growling, 
moaning. There was the pumanku, 
keeper of the shrines, in his white 
kan. There were holy water, incense, 
palm leaf offerings. The Rangda — 
lifted up its ghastly voice: 

“Come hither! Come hither, 
you evil spirits!” 

And now the Rangda, reeling back 
to the dancing square: 

“Where are you? Where are you, 
all you ghosts?” 

The Rangda moaning, fangs and 
fingernails, and all about her seven | 
evil spirits, flickering white and gold | 

The spirits filed away. The Rang- | 
da stood, and men rushed to her. | 
They lifted the heavy mask. : 

There stood a young man, with | 
eyes entranced and glaring. He 
swayed against supporting shoulders, — 
and rough air rasped between his | 
open teeth. Was that a fleck of foam ~ 
upon his lip? : 

The Witch’s Dance was over. 


all 


The moon had risen, and as we — 
strolled homeward the night was | 
Gothic. Ethereal gargoyles filled the © 
shadows, and this palm-lined road © 
was a pillared nave, vaulted with a — 
leafy silver. a 

Rest, from a day of dreams and | 
visions; sleep’s oblivious shroud de- | 
scending, shutting out a wakeful | 
world of phantoms, nightmares. | 
Drowsing I lay on a friendly couch, | 
sinking into soft forgetfulness. ‘ 

“Listen,” said Spies. “They still | 
are down there. It’s half past three — 
o’clock, and they still are playing.” — 

From far, far away came the muted | 
ringing of the gamelan, but now the | 
voice of Spies also seemed very, very — 
far away. ‘ 
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UROPE 
ind (JBERAMMERGAU - 


a comtortable 
and caretree way 
to go / 


Will you make sure beforehand 
that your trip to Europe will be 
a carefree, enjoyable vacation 
by joining an American Express 
Escorted Tour? These fascina- 
ting trips are prepared by trained 
travel men who are thoroughly 
familiar with Europe. 

The most interesting itiner- 
aries are carefully studied and 
charted out—including England, 
France, Germany (Oberammer- 
gau for the Passion Play), etc. 
Then everything for the entire 
trip is arranged in advance— 
steamers, hotels, sightseeing, pri- 
vate motor cars, airplanes, etc. 

You travel through Europe 
with complete peace of mind be- 
cause everything is planned and 
nothing left to chance. A cour- 
teousand experienced Tour Man- 
ager, who knows from years of 
experience what to see and where 
to go, accompanies 
each companionable 
little group. 

The itineraries, 
places to see, dates 
of departure and 
complete cost are de- 
scribed in the new 
American Express 
booklets. Send cou- 
pon for one or all of 
the booklets today 
to the nearest Amer- 
ican Express office. 
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65 Plate es ‘ - de Travel ; 

58 East Washington St., icago 

Market at Second St., San Fran- Department 
cisco 

606 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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n-lout-Ca 


FAST DRYING TENNIS COUR’ 


Tilden and Cochet playing the 1929 finals for the Davis Cup on “Ene 
Tout-Cas Bouhana” Courts at the Stade Roland Garros, Paris, France. 


ee 99 
n-lout-Ca 
NEW IMPROVED 
Selected for 
THE BRITISH HARD COURT CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1930-1-2-3-4. 
THE JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS WIMBLEDON 
1929-30 


ee 39 


n-lout-Ca 


BOUHANA 


Selected For 


THE FRENCH CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1929-30-1-2 


THE DAVIS CUP (Final or Challenge Round) 
1929-1930-1 


Acknowledged by All Champions and First Class Players 
To be the Most Accurate and Perfect Courts in Use. 


Upkeep reduced 50 percent 
THESE COURTS ARE MADE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Illustrated Booklet M sent on request 


Sole American Agents 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO., Ine. 


400 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sole Makers and Patentees 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., (SYSTON), Ltd., England 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Robert Hunter, Jr., 1530 Latham Square Building, Oakland California 


422 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, California 


Canadian Agent—E. A. Purkis Ltd., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Patented in Great Britain, U. S. A., Canada 
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The real 


old 
England 


Old Thomas 4 Becket house 
A.D. 1160 


The most delightful way 
to see Great Britain’s an- 
cient and beautiful scen- 
ery is to have your own 
independent 


Private Tour 


We lead the world in 
private tour service. 


To experience the joys 
of travelling in one of 
our 250 superb Daimler 
landaulettes is to know 
what real luxury travel 
means. Our drivers are 
chauffeur - guides, all 
picked men, dressed in 
smart private livery. 
You can plan your own 
tour or we will plan one 
for you. Remember, on 
a private tour you just 
go where you like at 
what speed you desire 
and can stop when and 
where you wish. 


Free advice and particulars 
given on request by an 


EXPERT ENGLISH COURIER 
AT 


DAIMLER HIRE, Ltd., 
978 Madison Ave. 


NEW YORK 
PLAZA 0794 


Head Office: 243 Knightsbridge 
London 


Daimlerdom, Knights, 
London 


Cables: 


The Glory That Is eModern Greece 


(Continued from page 17) 


Karaghiosis appeared with a bright 
idea. “Take the great soldier’s wife 
and child, send him a letter saying 
they are in our power and he will 
give himself up to save them.” The 
second scene was a single palm tree. 
This was camp of the revolutionary 
leader and his army, represented by 
four or five puppet soldiers in their 
wide white kilts. The letter arrived. 
The general made a speech, a long 
dramatic speech, but there was no 
word of surrender. The gist was— 
“The Turks have got my wife and 
baby. Let’s go put up a stiff fight 
and get them back.’ And the sol- 
diers shouted eloquent Greek for 
“We're with you General!” At this 
climax came the tantalizing but fa- 
miliar words, “To be continued next 
Thursday.” 

In Greece the tired tourist is great- 
ly cheered by a trip into the country 
where people are eager to share their 
happiness. Women working in the 
fields wave handfuls of hay. It is 
pleasant, this genial friendliness of 
the peasants. You would never 
think of them as “humble peasants.” 


There is neither envy nor servility to 
suggest that they consider themselves 
a less fortunate class. “We know of 
nothing better to teach our children 
than to teach them to be kind to 
people,” an old travel book quotes 
the Greeks as saying long ago. 


An Armenian girl once told me 
enthusiastically her impressions of 
Greece and compared it with another 
little European country where she 
had gone for study. The country she 
visited was famous for its organized 
philanthropy and progressive hu- 
manitariariism, 


“Those people are good to you,” 
she said, “because it is their duty. 
But the Greeks—” 


I knew what she meant. The 
Greeks are good to you spontane- 
ously; they seem to like everyone 
naturally. Of the modern Greeks 
one is often tempted to say what St. 
Paul said of his old friends of Thes- 
salonica to whom he wrote: “As 
touching brotherly love it is not need- 
ful that I write unto you for ye are 
taught of God to love one another.” 


——— 


Courtesy Near East ‘Relief 


One of the million and a quarter refugees who have entered Greece since 
1922, this exhausted woman was photographed asleep in the streets of 
Salonika. 


In the Highlands of French Savoy 


(Continued from page 19) 


are the mountains themselves, that 
their humbler complements seem anx- 
ious to follow their example. Not 
one stream, but twenty streams; not 
a dozen flowers but thousands of 
flowers; no dubious hazy sun, but 
the sun in uninterrupted glory. 
Parsimony in all its forms is put to 
shame. 

The flowers above all excelled 
themselves in variety and abundance. 
At first sight the hillsides seemed to 
be indiscriminately peopled with 
them, but on closer observation they 
really resolved themselves into a mul- 
titude of tiny separate gardens, plan- 
ned and selected with the nicest art. 
Within the circles of scattered bould- 
ers they grouped themselves accord- 
ing to their habit: the rosy, cushioned 
silene pressed close against the rock, 
the grassy cup starred with mauve 
violas and the dazzling blue of the 
gentians. What tantalization for the 


gardener! he who at home, and with 
endless trouble, persuades a few 
trumpets of gentian to face the damp 
English spring, and who here be- 
holds them thrown about in hand- 
fuls over acres of turf. How amaz- 
ing are their brilliance and delicacy! 
They grow with no fear of the im- 
posing summits around, these tiny, 
brilliant things, intimidated neither 
by the space and emptiness nor by 
the storms which stalk over these 
lonely heights, the lightning dancing 
along the ground—for these are the 
places where the elements have things 
to themselves—but seeming rather to 
be the natural children of this large 
austerity, small, lucent, daring, the 
only color vividly dashed on the 
monotone of the turf below the rocky 
or the snowy peaks. 

And—since pursuit of the flowers 
leads us always higher and higher; 

(Continued on page 51) 
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(NEAR CASSEL) 


Bunores foremost Spa fe 
KIDNEY and BLADDE 
TROUBLES. Season: May 1 
October. 25,400 visitors in 192 
Special dietetic cuisine. Excee 
ingly reasonable rates. Spo 

Concerts, Theatre, Tennis, Shoo 
ing and Fishing. 

The water of the famous “Hele 
enquelle” for “Home Drinki 
Cures” imported by Chas. vo 
der Bruck, Inc., 61 Park Plae 
New York, N. Y., and Spa Prot 
ucts Inc. 164 Fifth Avenue, Ne 
York, N. Y. 


For full particulars and informatto 

apply GERMAN TOURIST INFORM. 

TION BUREAU, 665 Fifth Ave 

New York, N Y., or any first-cla 
Tourist Agency 


wand 


ae 
CANAL 


FROM NEW YORK DIRECT TO © 


Cristobal (Panama) Callao, Mollend 

Arica, Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Chanai 

Valparaiso. 
Finest aad fastest steamers 


to the West Coast 
“TENO” ...» May 
““ACONCAGUA” . . May 3 


Special feature gymnasium. Private and 
Public smoking rooms, commodious lounge ~ 
and veranda cafe, excellent cuisine. 


Compania Sud Americana de Vapo 
(South American Steamship Co.) 


WESSEL-DUVAL & C q 


General Agents 
One Broadway 


s Leisurely, delight 
summer tour throw 
435 Europe, with congen 
travelers, good hote 
limited membersh 
Motoring to Fontainebleau, Barbiz 
and Versailles — motorboat on La 
Geneva—tallyho up the Lauterbrunn 
Valley—motoring through the Bava 
Highlands to Castle Neuschwanstein 
pe Passion Play at Oberammergauy 
Rhine and the Zuyder Zee. Resé 
vations made by experts. 

Longer tours sail in Spring a 
Summer to Italy, Egypt, Palestil 
and Norway. a 

Established 1901 


Send for booklets 
TEMPLE TOURS ~ 


447-E Park Square Building ] 
Boston, Mass. 


New York 


HARRIS TWEED | 


Made by villagers in the remote islands of | 
Lewis and Harris—famous for its unique ap- | 
pearance and wearing qualities. IDEAL | 
WEAR FOR THE OPEN AIR, holiday and | 
travel. Made in a variety of shades, mostly | 
from natural dyes. Patterns free: | 


Donald Maclver - f5, Bayhead Street, | 
STORNOWAY, Scotland 


a a a a 


VU AY, 1930 


Around 
South America 


CRUISE 


cruise to fasci- 
nating lands. 


.uxurious Ship 


. Ideal Season I 


—and upwards of 40 ports, cities 
and points of special interest on 
this 71-day cruise 


City of Los Angeles” 


Flagship of LASSCO’s Los Angeles-Hawaii Fleet) 


Sailing from Los Angeles Octo- 

ber 8, 1930—(ruise operated by 

LASSCO in co-operation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


HE palatial “City of Los Angeles” 

is specially designed and appoint- 
ed for cruising the tropics, All outside 
staterooms. unusually spacious, all 
with FRESH renning water, hot and 
cold, and over 70% with private or 
connecting bath. Unique outdoor 
swimming pool with sand beach. A 
luxurious, splendidly appointed 
“home” for the entire cruise. 


The itinerary includes: 


Los Angeles, Calif—Balbao, conneét- 
ing here with steamers from New York 
and New Orleans—Salaverry, Callao, 
Lima, Mollendo, (Peru) —Arica, An- 
tofagasta, Valparaiso, Santiago, Coro- 
nel, Punta Arenas, (Chile) — Buenos 
Aires, (Argentina) —Montevideo, (Ur- 
uguay) — Santos, Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Bahia, (Brazil)—Trinidad, B. 
W.1.—La Guaira, Caracas, (Venezu- 
ela) —- Cristobal, Balboa, (Panama)— 
La Libertad, San Salvador, (Salvador) 
— Mazatlan, (Mexico)—Los Angeles 
—a complete cruise at the ideal sea- 
son— springtime in these fascinating 
lands! 


Tour cost from $1050 to $4500 in- 
cludes comprehensive program of 
shore excursions under management 
ofan accompanying American Express 
crnise staff. For full particulars, apply 
any authorized agent, any office of the 
American Express travel department, 
or— 


LASSCO 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 


730 So. Broadway . . . . - Los Angeles 


521 Fith'Avenue. . .. » . » New York 
140So.Dearborn . . . . «. « « Chicago 
685 MarketSt. . . . + San Francisco 
213E.Broadway ...... San Diego 


In the Highlands of 


French Savoy 
(Continued from page 50) 
since we are soon no longer content 
with the gentians and violas, but must 
seek for rarer and more fastidious 
things—it is remarkable how, the 
higher you climb, the more delicate 
become the flowers. You would im- 
agine that they should become move 
robust as the altitude becomes more 
severe, but the reverse is true: down 
in the valleys the coarser flowers mix 
with the grasses, and are scythed 
down with them to make fodder for 
the cattle; it is up on the high 
passes that you find the flowers 
which best please the truly fastidious 
taste. Between nine and ten thou- 
sand feet, exposed to all the anger of 
heaven, we found Androsace alpina, 
tight against the shale, growing as 
low against the earth as any plant 
possibly could grow, rooted in stone 
as it seemed, and drawing its color 
apparently from nothing but some 
bleakly geological substance, since soil 
there was none; nothing but crumbled 
rock; a tiny denizen, infinitely brave. 
Such flowers are the small, valiant 

children of the peaks. 


Over one of these passes, they say, 
once came camels. A rich merchant 
of Venice, a native of the Savoyard 
valley anxious to revisit his birth- 
place before his death, set out from 
Italy with a caravan of camels and 
descended by the Col de L’Iseran 
upon the astonished village of Val 
d’Isére. That was in the sixteenth 
century, and the caravan was doubt- 
less handsomely furnished with such 
trappings of harness and tassels as 
were a suitable accompaniment to the 
splendor of a wealthy Venetian in 
that sumptuous age. No doubt it 
amused him to cut a dash such as 
had never been seen among the poor 
peasants of his mountain home. Well, 
then, the splay feet of camels 
slouched across the turf amongst 
these Alpine flowers. I see nothing 
inherently impossible in the story. I 
have myself encountered camels on 
passes in Asia, as high and as storm- 
swept as the passes of French Savoy. 
Camels are disagreeable but long- 
suffering beasts; and there is no 
question but that they string out most 
decoratively upon a skyline. [ like 
to think that a caravan of camels 
came once from Venice to Val 
d'Isére. 

There, today, runs the Franco-Ital- 
ian frontier, a bulwark of black rock, 
jagged and formidable, ironically 
called the “promenade de famille.” 
The Fascist guards do not encourage 
stray pedestrians; in fact, it is better 
to stick to the French side, unless 
you are satisfied to cross by such 
recognized routes as the Grand or 
the little St. Bernard, or unless you 
are ready to risk a rifle bullet. But 
indeed it is no sacrifice to stick to 
the French side. There is room and 
to spare, which is more than can be 
said of most of the accessible dis- 
tricts in the continent of Europe. But, 
evidently, one must be careful to visit 
it only between the feast of St. John 
and the feast of St. Michael, unless 
one is prepared to find the flowers 
blanketed by snow, a cow in one’s 
bedroom, the hotel shut up, and Ma- 
dame in full flight for Paris. 
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Puget Sound—Pacific Northwest 


Through Miles of Glorious 


Those Who 
Want Comfort— 


Go by 
Train 


Make certain that the 
first few hours of your 
vacation will be pleas- 
ant. Travel via Union 
Pacific and enjoy 
every convenience 
and comfort, as it 
takes you swiftly on 
your way. Union 
Pacific serves 15 Na- 
tional Parks, more of 
the scenic West than 
any other railroad. 


Scenery to 


PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST 


and Alaska. 


Union Pacific takes you 200 


miles through the lovely Columbia River Gorge 
to Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. Splendid daily 
trains from Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. Easy side trips to Rocky Moun- 
tain and Yellowstone-Grand Teton, Zion, 
Bryce, Grand Canyon National Parks. 
Frequent sailings to Alaska and the Orient. 
Stopover at Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ECONOMICAL SUMMER TRAVEL 


to California and Hawaii—Pacific Northwest and Alaska— 


the Western National Parks. 


Fares cut to almost half. 


For complete information, illustrated booklets mail the coupon, 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 96 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 
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1 Please send me complete information and booklets. 5 
Ask now | I 
about escort- : I am interested in a vacation trip to 
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ense tours. 
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UNION PACIFIC 


In writing to tecvery please mention TRAVEL 
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O you Golf? Or do you Fish? 

Camp? And Canoe? Well! 
You'll be more than delighted with 
this wonderful land of Evangeline. 
And you'll be more than delighted 
with its moderate vacation costs— 
whether at hotel or on train or 
steamship. Of course you'll want to 
stop over in Digby at the splendid 
$500,000 ‘‘New Pines Hotel’’—for 
golf and the other recreations— 
then on into the wilderness, created 


for the lover of the great outdoors 
—and for the sportsman. 


It’s only 216 hour’s sail from Bos- 
ton to Yarmouth, onthe greatnew 
ocean cruising liner “Yarmouth”. 
Or 24 hours from New York. 
And if you prefer, there are Al] 
Expense Tours—T ravel Series, at 
$50.up; Fishing Series—$69. up. 
For full details address...1 East )pe¥ 
44th St., New York, 443 Boyl- ™ 

ston St., or 12 Milk St., Boston. 


EASTERN 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


(Boston —Yarmouth Service) 


« DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


For Lovers 
of Lake Maggiore— 


A Treasure House of Remembered Beauty 


For Those Planning 
A First Visit to Italy— 
A Rich Mine of Information 


THE ROMANCE 


of the 
BORROMEAN 
ISLANDS 


By UGO ARA 


The history and past romance of these beautiful Italian 
islands—including the sojourns there of famous people: 
Napoleon, Goethe, Dumas and Wagner among others— 
together with present-day interests and beauties. Notably 
illustrated with half-tone engravings of places and per- 
sonalities. 


At your bookshop $2.50 


443 4th Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 


Six Hundred eMiles 
Through BelSium 


(Continued from page 24) 


du Christ (a pious Walloon would 
see nothing of sacrilege about this) 
and in the suburbs rose the smoke 
of many factory chimneys. I de- 
cided to take a river trip on the 
Meuse and this I presently did on the 
Mouche III, marked for Seraing. 
This trip, which took a full hour on 
a very decent little river steamer, cost 
just two cents, and even the most 
niggardly abonnementer cannot com- 
plain at that. 

The river trip up to Seraing is a 
revelation. For mile upon mile both 
banks of the Meuse are lined with 
great blast furnaces, machine works, 
and factories of every kind. The arms 
factories of Liége are famous the 
world over. 

Prices in this unexploited city are 
amazingly low. My room cost me 
thirteen francs (35 cents) and a table 
d’hote dinner eight francs. In some 
parts of Belgium, notably along the 
coast, the emaciated franc has been 
so spoiled by the tourist that it goes 
little farther than its equivalent in 
any currency, but in out-of-the-way 
towns and cities it is still a franc and 
is still giving the foreigner an extraor- 
dinary value. 

Here in my Liége hotel as else- 
where on my trip I delighted in the 
rules posted on the wall. Hotel rules 
form a dependable source of enter- 
tainment almost anywhere in Europe. 
Rule 1 stated that guests were re- 
quired to “pay anticipately the price 
of the room when they have no lug- 
gage.” Rule 7 begged pleadingly, 
“Please do not lay your cigarettes or 
cigars lighted on the floor.” Rule 8 
warned that “Break Fast only could 
be taken into the bedrooms.” Rule 9 
stated that “All complaints or desires 
are to be mentioned at the cash.” 


But I had no complaints or desires 
to mention at the cash, so I cheer- 
fully paid my thirteen francs next 
morning and was on my way. Ma- 
lines and Bruges lay ahead of me and 
only twenty-four hours more on my 
abonnement. 


I went first to Antwerp again to 
make a flying visit to a personal 
friend. By his kindness he badly 
broke up my abonnement morale, for 
he sent me on my way in a fine 
limousine, whose upholstery I confess 
I found more soothing than the 
wooden benches of the Belgian third 
class railway carriages. 

So in the manner of the grand tour- 
ist I went on to Malines and visited 
St. Rombold’s Cathedral. The chauf- 
feur, who was a native of Antwerp, 
told me with much feeling of the 
bombardment of this Cathedral and I 
saw for myself the numerous patches 
of new brick and the numerous miss- 
ing panes of the stained glass win- 
dows. This was Cardinal Mercier’s 
Cathedral and it was here as well as 
at St. Gudule’s in Brussels that he 
uttered his passionate and world-stir- 
ring denunciations of the Belgian de- 
portations. The carillon of St. Rom- 
bold’s is the greatest in Belgium and 
its cartillonneur, Josef Denyn, un- 
doubtedly the greatest in the world. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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TRAVEL 


THE IDEAL CENTRE 
FOR VISITING 
THE REAL “ENGLAND” 


CHELTENHAM 
SPA 


The Gateway to the 
Glorious Cotswolds 
and mid-way between 
Stratford - on - Avon 
and Bath. 


A noble town planned on 
broad and generous lines. 
A place of Gardens, Ave- 
nues and Flowers, and 
containing the finest ex- 
amples of Neo - Georgian 
Architecture in England 


Within an hour’s motor run 
are the Shakespeare Country, 
the Wye Valley, Oxford and 
the Severn Land Cathedrals 


GOOD HOTELS 
_ MILITARY BAND 
CONCERTS 


Modern Amusements 
and the Finest Shops 
Outside London 


You must include Cheltenham 
in your British itinerary 


Free Guide from Manageress 
Information Bureau, Chelten- 
ham Spa, England, or from 
“Travel” Office, New York 


E.J.B. 487. 


TPAVEIKPIOMIOTAMW EONAR) OD 


Bayer £930 


On Your 
JACATION IN 
EUROPE-- 


will wish each precious day to 
marked by enriching hours of 
thwhile and enjoyable things. 
will wish to remember your 
-in each country—in each city 
y its foremost treasures of art, 
litecture and scenery. 


| you will want to visit many of 
quaint and beautiful out-of-the- 
/ places—linger among the 
sric glories of London, Paris, 
ie, Vienna, Berlin, and enjoy 
r bright gaiety. 

k’s can help you do best what 
yourself want to do. There is 
individual, independent service 
1eet your budget—your special 
venience. Or you can choose a 
up Tour out of an immense 
ety of itineraries. 


pecial feature this summer is 
Passion Play at Oberammergau; 
lications for seats and other 
ommodations should be 
le now. 


k’s maintain 200 offices in 

ype alone, waiting to serve you 
give you the benefit of their 

years’ experience. 

/ our suggestions. Private or General 

ane Travel — Private Automobile and 


xe Motor Tours. Steamship tickets by all 
lines. Cook's Travelers’ Cheques. 


IOs. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


delphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
igo St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


AGONS-LITS CO. 


Six Hundred eMailes 
Through Belgium 
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Every Monday evening in summer he 
plays here and great crowds come 
from Brussels and Antwerp. All traf- 
fic is stopped and the concert is made 
a most impressive thing. Sometime | 
hope to hear Denyn. But that evening 
I heard a lesser artist, Toon Nauwe- 
laerts, at Bruges. 


The evening at Bruges was a fitting 
climax to my five days’ wanderings. 
I have always said and still say that 
I do not like tourist towns. Bruges 
is a tourist town. But I have to admit 
that it captivated me, and that the 
tourist, if he does often spoil a town, 
certainly serves to tone it up. The 
contrast between the rather seedy city 
of Liége and the bright-as-a-dollar 
city of Bruges, a quarter its size in 
population, was almost startling. 
Everything in Bruges seemed made 
and kept to attract the eye. The 
streets were clean, the shops tempting, 
the parks and squares in perfect trim. 
But it is the genuine old-world beauty 
of Bruges back of all this that makes 
it what it is. Bruges was once a great 
seaport. It boasted a quarter of a 
million inhabitants. Twenty foreign 
embassies were maintained and its re- 
nown spread to all the world. But its 
harbors gradually silted up. Antwerp 
wrested its commercial importance 
from it. The Hanseatic League de- 
serted it and it shrank to its present 
size of fifty thousand. 

Everywhere in its public buildings 
and churches and above all in its 
Groote Markt are evidences of a great 
past. And throughout the city is an 
almost Venetian aspect because of the 
canals. These have, however, more 
verdure and less slime than the canals 
of Venice. Many of them are pic- 
tures of extraordinary beauty. In the 
evening I sat at a café in the Groote 
Markt and listened for an hour to a 
carillon concert from Longfellow’s 
own Belfry of Bruges. 

My abonnement thus ran its course, 
some six hundred miles of rail travel 
despite my weakness in the matter of 
the motor. I actually paid cold 
francs the next morning to get to 
Ostend and on to La Panne. But the 
five-day fever left its mark on me. I 
know myself now for a victim of the 
abonnement complex. Many of the 
small countries of Europe have them. 
I intend to make it my business to 
ferret out these countries and use 
their abonnements as I have oppor- 
tunity. 


And to you, Mr. Reader, I will be 
glad to give a print of the snapshot 
TI used. It will serve exactly as well 
for you as for me, for as the clerk 
at Adinkerke remarked it is impos- 
sible to distinguish the features. 
Have it affixed to a little brown card 
and give yourself five or fifteen days 
of unlimited wandering in that fas- 
cinating corner of the planet called 
Belgium. 


KIND HEARTS ARE MORI 
THAN CORONETS n ADV 


The gift of courtesy and the courtesy of gifts! A lady returning 
from Japan...on the N. Y. K. Line... found her cabin filled 
with little marvels of art given her by friends made in the Island 
Empire. Through all her travels in the picturesque villages, the 
gay resorts, the spacious cities, the bright-hued background of 
these happy isles, she had met perfect old-world courtesy. It 
will be your experience in a land made beautiful with fine 
decorum, and continuously amusing with every modern com- 
fort and entertainment. 


As you enter the ships of the N. Y. K. Line, you enter the 
gates of hospitality to 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES, WITH STOP- 
OVER a NE Neal 


You're much more than a ‘paying guest’. You're an honored 
guest in a magnificence of suites, a cool beauty of swimming 
pools, and the exercise afforded by well-equipped gymnasiums. 
You dine from an exquisite cuisine, to suit every taste, served 
by English speaking stewards and find gaiety in dances end 
entertainments. 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles, $230—$300 
up. From Seattle and Victoria direct to the Orient, $195 up.*** 
Round-the-World in either direction with privilege of stop-over, 
$910 up, including rail fare. et Around-the-Pacific Tours. Rates 
from $852.40 up. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write Dept. 2 


Ieee Pi) INS gee a GIR on tee IN he AN beeen A 


NEW YORK .. ., 10 Bridge Street LOS ANGELES . 605 So. Grand Avenue 
545-5th Avenue SAN FRANCISCO. 551 Market Street 
CHICAGO . 40 No. Dearborn Street SPAIIEE are . . 1404-4th Avenue 


Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Europe from an armchair 


Directed by the pioneers of this type of Travel, a European Tour in a 
Motorways Pullman Saloon is a delightful revelation for those who appre- 
ciate complete relaxation and freedom from all travel details and worries. 

Seated in your own individual armchair in a Motorways Pullman Sa- 
Joon—at a glass-topped table, map, ash-tray and rug rail at your con- 
venience,—teas and light refreshments served en route from the buffet— 
lavatory accommodation—special Motorways reservations at first-class 
hotels selected for their comfort and cuisine—free days for individual ex- 
ploration—all emphasize the superiority and the unusual perfection of a 
Motorways Tour. The policy of our Executive will be to always lead 
the field in European Motor Travel, while continuing to give ideas to 
newcomers who are not slow to appreciate their value, 


Motorways Tours cover; FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, 
CzeEcHO SLOVAKIA, GERMANY, BELGIUM and GREAT BRITAIN 


Get our interesting Illustrated 
Brochure and you will Book 


EUROPEAN 
MOTORWAYS, Inc. 


NOW AN AMERICAN ORGANIZATION 


521 FirrH AVENUE, NEw YorK 
ZB Murray Hill 1622 S 
\ THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL G 
\ SERVICE IN THE WORLD Ve 


N.T.C. HOTELS Hei 


ny 
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UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT 
Hore, MANGER 


The Wonder Hotel of New York 
Sth Ave. 50-51st Sts. Heart of Times Square District 
2000 ROOMS 


$2.00 Room with shower or 
bath and shower - $3.00 $5.00 
for tho! Fa ies - 3.00 for two - - 4.00 5.00 6.00 


Club Breakfasts, Table d’Hote Luncheons and Plate Dinners 


Hotel Woodstock 
43rd St. Just East of B’way 
Room With Running Water 


Room with running water - 


Great Northern 
118 West 57th Street 


On America’s Rue de la Paix 


Room with Private Bath for one - $2.00 2.50 3.00 

for one $3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00} for two 3.50 4.00 
for two 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 Room With Private Bath 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for one $3.00 3.50 4.00 

$6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00] for two - 5.00 5.50 6.00 


Martha Washington 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Hotel Wolcott 
31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with Running Water 


for one - - - $2.00 2.50 
for two - - - 3.00 3.50 Room with Running Water 
Room with Private Bath for one - : - $2.00 2.25 
for one - - - $3.00 3.50! for two - - : 2.50 
for two - = ° 4.00 5.00 Room with Private Bath 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for one = 92:50 3:00.25 
$6.00 7.00 for two - $3.00 3.50 4.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheonsand Dinners 
For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


a ( MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street - 


Exploring, cAmerica 
by eMotor “Bus 


(Continued from page 28) 


as the eye could reach; burned, bare 
desert mountains pricked the skyline 
to the north and south. The road 
was as guiltless of grading as when 
it was first traveled by Coronado to 
become a section of the Old Spanish 
Trail of song and story. 

Not a habitation or a sign of life 
of any kind was seen before dark- 
ness closed down. When the bus 
stalled in the sand the peons got out 
and pushed while their women en- 
couraged them with stirring songs 
and music. Nearing the irrigated 
region around Deming indications of 
improved road became evident in de- 
creased jolting, and from there on 
right across the rest of New Mexico 
and Arizona there were few stretches 
where the bus could not have aver- 
aged forty miles an hour. 

We breakfasted at Tucson but 
reached Phoenix too late that after- 
noon for the night bus to the Coast. 
The Salt River was rising from 
mountain cloudbursts when we 
crossed it next morning on the apron 
of the Gillespie Dam. It was touch- 
and-go, with the bus hub-deep in the 
swirling flood all the way across. An 
auto which ventured the traverse in 
the higher water of the same after- 
noon was swept away with the loss 
of several lives. But we were not 
without adventure of our own. 

An hour after the luncheon halt at 
Gila Bend, while running along a 
straight stretch of smooth, hard 
road at about thirty-five miles an 
hour, there was a sudden settling of 
the floor of the bus, followed by a 
jolt and an abrupt stop. The jar 
was scarcely more violent than that 
of bringing a bus up sharply with 
power-brakes to avoid a collision. 
Only the inward-slanting forewheels, 


/as revealed by a survey from ahead, 


indicated a broken axle. 

Marooned there in the desert 
among the octilla and sahauro cactus 
and sagebrush until after dark, it 
was midnight before a reserve bus 
had delivered us at Yuma, and day- 
break ere the rolling red-brown 
Colorado had been crossed and we 
had threaded the drifting sandhills 
and descended to the ancient bed of 
the Gulf of California at Holtville. 
Running between groves of dates and 
figs and patches of cotton and 
melons, we arrived in populous and 
progressive El Centro in time for an 
hour’s rest before leaving for San 
Diego. 

Starting at over a hundred feet 
below sea-level on the floor of the 
Imperial Valley, we climbed steadily 
until a lofty plateau was reached at 
an elevation of more than a mile. 
Winding across this by verdant val- 
leys streaked with running streams 
and shaded with dense forests of 
live oaks, we came to where the 
western rim was swept by the warm 
salt breezes of the Pacific. The re- 
mainder of the journey was easily 
completed. 


A year went by before I was free 
to travel again by the highway, and 
in that twelve-month the bus had 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A FEW days out for rest 
and recreation will make 
the whole world a better 
place. 

Come to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Snooze on 
the Ocean Deck. Breathe 
the tonic ocean air. Ride. 
Golf. Play squash. Take an 
all-over sun-bath, or a 
health-bath under the su- 


pervision of an expert. 


You will be amazed at 
your new capacity for 
food. And a little ashamed 
of your capacity for sleep. 


New Haddon Hall is 
bright and modern. Here 
you will find that inform- 
ality that makes perfect re- 
laxation possible, that air 
of things well done that 
produces a sense of perfect 
well-being. Haddon Hall 
is the sort of temptation it — 
might be profitable to in- — 
dulge in. We will be glad — 
to send you more informa- — 
tion. There is a place for | 
your car in the Motoramp — 
garage. ; 
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American and European Plans a 


Chalionte- — 
Haddon,Hal 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPA 


TEP AVMEAIHKEIOUEIET AM POPPA CdD 


WeAY, 1930 


VER stop to 
think what a 
lot of damage a 
leaky water pipe 
- would doto your 
home? 


Water damage is 
only one of a num- 
ber of forms of pro- 
tection provided 
under the Hartford’s 
Residence All-in- 
One Policy. This 
feature of the con- 
tract covers damage 
done by explosions, 
breaks in plumbing, 
leaky roofs, etc. It 
will be worth your 
while to investigate 
this policy. It is 

worth the premium 

for the worry it saves 


you. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Have your agent see: 


about All-in-One Policy 


Exploring, cAmerica 
by eMotor “Bus 
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continued to roll on. Through coast- 
to-coast service was not yet an ac- 
complished fact, but it was possible, 
I learned, to ride on air, rubber and 


; pavement all the way from Mexico 


to Canada along the Pacific. Board- 
ing “The Franciscan” at a newly 
completed Los Angeles bus terminal, 
I was run quietly and smoothly 
through to San Francisco on a new 
Pullman-type parlor coach that was 
provided with lavatory, electric 
range, refrigerator, ice-water and a 
smoking compartment. Meals were 
served by the steward-conductor on 
ingeniously devised tables which 
bridge one’s knees across the arms 
of the adjustable reclining chairs. 
Stops were just long enough to 
stretch the legs, rest the driver and 
service the bus. I finished less tired 
physically than from the similar train 
journey, 
The cost, in spite of the slight sup- 
plementary fare for the de luxe spe- 
cial, was still materially less than the 
railway ticket. The running time was 
about the same. 

San Francisco was building a mil- 
lion-dollar terminal-hotel; Oakland 
and San Diego had completed simi- 
lar structures costing half as much. 
Portland had two union bus stations, 
and Seattle had plans for a joint bus- 
electric terminal of monumental de- 
signs and proportions. The new 
hotel-terminal had become the rule in 
even such moderate-sized cities as 
Roseburg and Salem, Oregon. Night 
buses, many of them with reclining 
chairs, were in service all up and 
down the coast, but the Pullman- 
berth sleeper was still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

By traveling day and night I could 
have ridden from Los Angeles to 
Vancouver in but little more than 
train-time. Breaking my journey 
with three night sleeps at way points, 
I did all my traveling in the daytime 
and had such a panorama of the 
scenic beauties of the Pacific states 
as could not have been pieced from 
my broken recollections of some doz- 
en similar trips by train. All up 
and down the coast I saw scores of 
new buses that were being operated 
by steam and electric railways to re- 
place unprofitable services or to sup- 
plement existing ones. Bus and rail 
were allies now, with the respective 
operators, whether joint or rival, 
working openly for such regulation 
and taxation as would be fair to 


; both. 


Two more years went by, and still 
the bus rolled on and on. In 1927 
bus services were operated over 650,- 
000 miles of highways, which was 
more than two and a half times the 
total route-mileage of all the rail- 
ways in the country stationary for 
a number of years at about 250,000. 
Buses numbering 85,636 carried 2,- 
525,000,000 passengers. Thirty-six 


| 
thousand school buses ran a total of 


1,575,000,000 miles over 300,000 miles 
of route to take 875,000 children of 
14,000 schools to and from their 
classes. Buses owned and operated 
by steam railways increased to almost 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Avenue. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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an even thousand; those by electric 
railways to 8,500. 

So much for figures. On the score 
of facts, perhaps the outstanding de- 
velopment (outside of the steadily 
increasing bus-mindedness of the 
public) was the inauguration of 
through transcontinental motor bus 
services. Four ocean-to-ocean runs, 
starting within a few weeks of each 
other, found more traffic awaiting 
than could be handled during most 
of the summer. The first sleeper 
night-coach, put on the run between 
Portland and San Francisco, proved a 
success from the outset. It is a dou- 
ble-decker, with reclining chairs that 
flatten out into full-length berths— 
two to each of a dozen or more com- 
partments. Wash-room, toilet and 
dining-service are also provided. An 
auxiliary service of bus-operated air- 
planes between Portland and Seattle 
make possible a through schedule 
faster than that by rail. Combination 
air-and-bus service was also started 
n Minnesota and is planned for many 
other parts of the country. An air 
service started in the spring of 1929 
between San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco is doing a large busi- 
ness. 

I used the bus twice in the sum- 
mer of 1928—once from Port Arthur, 
Canada, to Minneapolis, and once in 
a continuous trip from St. Louis to 
New York. On the first occasion I 
reached in a single day, by a direct 
and strikingly beautiful scenic route, 
an objective that would have required 
a long, circuitous train journey with 
two or three changes to attain. The 
second trip unfolded to me in forty- 
eight hours of traveling—three days 
and one night—actually on the road 
—the almost unbelievable progress 
that had been made in the short 
three years since I took two weeks 
and a score or so of lines to cover 
almost the same route. 

Travel was so comfortable and 
pleasant on this section of one of 
the main transcontinental bus routes 
that—in contrast to my adventurous 
pioneering traverse of ’twenty-five— 
there is really no story to tell. In 
cities like St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Toledo, where I had 
previously been picked up and 
dropped to the curb, there were now 
large and well-run terminals. True, 
most of them had been outgrown in 
their first year or two; but in these 
cities, and a hundred others, plans 
are laid for bus terminals that are 
designed to meet the needs of the 
years to come. In most of these bus 
stations one can already buy tickets 
to any point in the country reached 
by rail, as well as to several thou- 
sand remote rural or mountain settle- 
ments that have not known, nor will 
ever know, the screech of the loco- 
motive. 

The present year has seen the Pull- 
man type of sleeper bus put in serv- 
ice on one of. the transcontinental 
runs and on the Pacific Coast. Ter- 
minals have been greatly increased 
everywhere, and on the coast-to- 
coast runs these will frequently take 
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on these great ships 


the form of station-hotels, where the 
passenger can step direct from the 
landing platform of the one to the 
lobby of the other. First and second- 
class buses are also coming, effecting 
an automatic segregation of those 
who travel by highway solely to save 
money from those who turn to it for 
the comfort, convenience and pleas- 
ure it lends to a journey of any 
length. 

I crossed the continent twice en- 
tirely by bus during 1929—once in 
January and once in June-July. The 
first was a rushed journey under- 
taken principally for the purpose of 
learning at first-hand what continu- 
ous bus travel was like; the second 
was a leisurely traverse of six weeks, 
with stops of considerable length 

eA made at a number of points. 
a el Gi In spite of blizzard conditions east 
of the Mississippi and many hundred 
BALANCE miles of atrocious roads in Okla- 
homa, the midwinter trip was ac- 
; complished almost on schedule of five 
HE great ocean liner,| gays and a half between New York 
speeding through the|and Los Angeles. While it fur- 
nountainous waves, rhythmi- nished a highly illuminative object 


sally sways with the motion of lesson in the astonishing reliability 


Vibrationless speed that maintains 
express schedules comfortably 
contributes tremendously to your 
enjoyment. You're not apt to 
awaken to each new day with 
frayed nerves nor is your eleven 
o'clock cup of bouillon likely to 
jiggle off the saucer. 


And in the staterooms—such 
utter comfort, for these rooms are 
really spacious. There is room for 
your trunks and baggage and 
space enough left over to leave 
the place truly livable. 


UINOST OCEAN SERVICE The service on White Star, Red 
Star and Atlantic Transport liners 
is superbly thoughtful of your well 
being in every particular. 


he sea. After each pitch and 
oss, equilibrium is quickly re- 
sstablished because modern 


ships possess perfect balance. 

When traveling by Sea, Train, 
Auto or Air, your body sways with 
he motion of the vehicle. If your 
Irgans of balance function prop- 
erly, you maintain your equilibri- 
im without unpleasant effects. In 
many cases, however, travel mo- 
tion places a strain upon the nerve 
senters controlling balance which 
listresses the entire system. This 
condition is known as Sea or 
Travel Sickness. 

“Mothersill’s” quickly stops and 
prevents all forms of Travel Sick- 
ness, by relieving the strain upon 
the organs of balance. With the 
strain relieved and the organs 
strengthened, you can quickly ad- 
just yourself to travel motion and 
enjoy your trip in a comfortable, 
normal manner. 

“Mothersill’s,’ in accordance 
with the theory of modern medi- 
cine, corrects the cause of the dis- 
turbance without resorting to Bro- 
mides or drugging the system. No 
unpleasant after effects or de- 
rangement of the vital organs. 
‘‘Mothersill’s” is not an experiment, 
but a time-proven, sure, safe, sane 
method of ending all distress 
caused by travel motion. 


75c & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
or direct on receipt of price 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York Montreal London Paris 


of present-day bus service, it was 
hardly the sort of trip to be recom- 
mended as a pleasure jaunt. For 
that purpose my longer rambling re- 
turn journey was ideal. Although it 
is not probable that the bus is ever 
going to affect long-distance railway 
travel to a serious extent, there is no 
doubt that there will be a large 
number, and an increasingly better 
class, of travelers attracted to cross- 
continental journey by this alto- 
gether delightful mode of transporta- 
tion as coaches, roads, terminals and 
general services are improved. 


In the Shadow of 
the White Carpathians 
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power and causing the neighbor- 
ing potentates no little anxiety, he 
was excommunicated by the Pope. 
Nothing daunted he retaliated by ap- 
pointing his own clergy. Finally the 
King of Hungary, annoyed by his de- 
fiance, despatched a formidable army 
against him and defeated his forces, 
subduing at length his arrogance, but 
far from curbing his power. King 
John of Bohemia, the knight errant 
of Europe, ultimately, and one sus- 
pects joyously, took the field against 
the troublesome count and adminis- 
tered a signal defeat although it was 
not until Cak’s death that the tem- 
porary kingdom was broken up and 
once more brought under the Hun- 
garian crown. The peasants, his sub- 
jects, held their uncrowned king in 
high esteem and intense veneration, 
and for generations Slovakia was 
called by them “Matthias’ Land,” as 
indeed it was also referred to in 
ancient Magyar documents. 

Since 1790 the castle has been a 
shattered ruin, yet in spite of its 
wind and _  storm-swept situation, 
many of its walls and towers, its 

(Continued on page 58) 
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moats and ramparts stand today. So 
extensive were the fortifications 
girdling the summit of the massive 
shoulder of hill that in times of siege 
it was possible to graze cattle and 
maintain a large garrison within 
their lines. The water supply, too, 
was no problem at all for the castle 
well, drilled through the rock by 
Turkish prisoners, descends to a 
depth of nearly six hundred feet. 

To climb the steep path to the 
castle walls, at times approaching the 
perpendicular, you thread your way 
aloft through the winding staircases 
of stone and ascend the circular steps 
of the well-preserved tower which, a 
full hundred feet in height, was 
erected by the doughty Matthias Cak 
himself. It is an experience worth 
treasuring. Emerging at the top you 
find yourself in a covered gallery, 
alone in the solitary world of space. 
Buffeted by the wind that leaps the 
distant range and hurtles across the 
valley in mighty gusts you are the 
center of a vast cyclorama. 

The sun was dropping behind the 
curtain of hills as we set out for 
Cicmany, a village in the mountains 
north of Trencin famous through- 
out Slovakia for the beauty of its 
costumes. It was too late to reach 
Cicmany that day, and we spent the 
night in the town of Ilava on the 
Vah. We secured rooms in the prin- 
cipal hostinec which had formerly 
been a monastery. 

We discovered that the Moravian 
painter Joza Uprka, who, more than 
any other man, has preserved for 
posterity a record of the costumes 
and life of the Moravian and Slovak 
country folk, resided within the 
township of Ilava. For many years 
Uprka has devoted himself almost 
exclusively to recording on his can- 
vases a peasant life which is slowly 
passing and destined never to return. 
Uprka’s art has long since achieved 
world-wide fame; at home he is a 
national figure and his most famous 
paintings reproduced on post cards 
are on sale at every railway news- 
stand and every stationery shop. 


One of our company who had 
known the painter for many years 
suggested that we pay him a visit; in 
spite of Uprka’s known distaste for 
seeing visitors and suffering fruitless 
interruption in his work we decided 
to act on his suggestion. A mile or 
two from the village, in the cente1 
of the wide valley, we arrived at his 
estate. It was surrounded by a sort 
of stockade, a ten-foot fence en- 
compassing a margin of trees and 
shrubs impenetrable to the eye. The 
immense gate to the little domain 
was securely locked, and it bore the 
sign ‘Vicious Dogs.” At this out- 
ward display of inhospitality we felt 
ourselves far from welcome, but 
after repeated rings supplemented by 
loud “hallos,” a servant made his ap- 
pearance and, upon learning our iden- 
tity, swung open the gate bidding us 
enter. 

Arriving at the house, a large 
square villa set in spacious grounds 
which was protected from the noise 
of the world by its isolation, and 
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from its gaze by a screen of woods, 
we were received by the painter with 
the greatest cordiality. Conducted to 
the spacious studio on the second 
floor, where we were made to feel at 
home, we talked about art, the peas- 
ants and our Czechoslovakian jour- 
ney, the artist seizing the opportunity 
to make a drawing of the master. 
The studio was hung with many of 
Uprka’s best-known canvases, and on 
his easel rested a half-finished pic- 
ture. The deep windows of the 
room opened on a balcony from 
which a mountain chain unrolled it- 
self in a glorious panorama. In the 
brilliance of the clear morning sun 
the mountains seemed bare of foli- 
age, the valley of yellow grain and 
the barren mountain beyond bearing 
every resemblance to a landscape in 
Spain. The White Carpathians de- 
rive their name not from snow, but 
from their silvery aspect. Their light 
grey outlines worked into filigree by 
the blue shadows in their clefts give 
them the appearance of silvery lace. 
We had wondered why the painter 
chose for his place of residence the 
level floor of a valley, but the reason 
now was obvious, for on either hand 
he looked out upon the hills from 
whence, no doubt, came his inspira- 
tional help. The morning was still 
young, but the painter insisted that 
we shouid adjourn to the garden 
where his wine cellar was situated. 

There in the shade of the trees, 
while choice vintages were offered to 
us, we continued our discussion of 
art and of his own sphere of it in 
particular. Since, in the battle be- 
tween realists and impressionists, he 
has been a storm center, we plied him 
with questions concerning his own 
attitude toward the subject. After 
all, he told us, he was indifferent to 
the modernists’ opinion of his work. 
His satisfaction rested in the knowl- 
edge that in his works of realism he 
was saving for posterity a sector of 
life that was condemned to death. 
He was preserving through a medium 
which anybody could understand the 
artistic expression of the Czecho- 
slovak peasant in dress and pag- 
eantry. In another generation this 
phase of life may have disappeared 
and unless it is put in enduring form 
now the world might forever lose 
the beauty and feeling born of a 
spontaneous expression of color and 
form. This love of color and art is 
so inherent in the Slavic nature that 
it has found articulation in the 
frescoes of cottage interiors, in dec- 
orative pottery, and industry in 
many centers, and in the richly 
adorned costumes of men _ and 
women. The geographical differences 
in art and costume design through- 
out Czechoslovakia, he pointed out, 
are a result of cultural direction, the 
Czechs drew their culture from west- 
ern Europe, while the Slovaks and 
Ruthenians were influenced by By- 
zantine civilization, The Ruthenian 
national costume convincingly bears 
out this theory, for its design is al- 
most entirely geometric. 

Leaving the lavish hospitality of 
Mr. Uprka we set out again for 
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banks, American Express and Railway 
Express Agency offices. 
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Scotsman”’ train to Edinburgh. Scotland’s Athens, 
invincibly proud, raises her castle three hundred feet 
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historic churches. Holyrood speaks to you of the 
stirring days of Mary Queen of Scots and Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. See Royal Dunfermline and its an- 
cient abbey with Scotland’s most sacred grave—that 
of Robert Bruce. Melrose, Abbotsford and Dry- 
burgh where the memory of Scott will live for ever. 
Stirling with its famous Castle and its neighbouring 


battlefield of Bannockburn. 


Tee off at St. Andrews, the world metropolis of golf. 
Balmoral will show you the splendour of the Scottish 
home of Royalty. And the Trossachs—nature has painted 
the purple heathered hills and silver lochs with an incom- 
parable beauty. Scotland recalls historic exploits thrilling 
to every American. 
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Cicmany, following a long detour 
which brought us without interrup- 
tion to the village. We found it 
nestling in a narrow basin, sur- 
rounded by hills, on the slopes of 
which the country folk were busily 
gathering the harvest. Cicmany is 
not unlike other Slovakian villages, 
being composed of a principal street, 
in the center of which flows a modest 
brook, and a few parallel and inter- 
secting lanes the houses of which 
present their gable ends to the street. 
Enjoying an unusual amount of civic 
pride, Cicmany is neat and orderly 
and exhibits its respect for appear- 
ances by embellishing some of its 
houses with bands of geometric de- 
sign. This is small wonder, for it 
enjoys the distinction of possessing 
some of the finest ancient timber 
cottages in Slovakia. One of them 
whose second story opens out into 
a gallery of carved wood was coveted 
by the government for permanent ex- 
hibition in a Prague museum. Its 
offer of purchase was declined by the 
owner and the village authorities who 
objected to the removal of a dwelling 
that was not only in use but that had 
served generations of villagers. 
“Smoke kitchens” are a feature of 
this historic house and its village 
contemporaries. Into the corners of 
these kitchens were built great earth- 
en stoves without chimneys and with 
no outlets for the smoke save 
through the top of the room itself. 
Thus, when the stove is in use, the 
smoke ascends to the ceilings and 
there, from the rafters which are 
black with smoke and age, hang 
sausages and hams and other prod- 
ucts which are automatically cured. 
Wooden benches scarred by cen- 
turies of use surround the room and 
in the corners stand a bed or two. 
Thus the room is at once a kitchen, 
smoke house, living and bedroom. 


We were there on a week-day and 
harvest being in full swing the village 
was almost deserted. We could see 
the village folk scattered widely on 
the slopes of the encompassing hills, 
cutting, gathering and winnowing the 
grain. Within the village a threshing 
machine, deriving its power from a 
plodding horse and worked by a group 
of men and women, hummed with 
activity. Nearby a venerable mill 
run by a water wheel creaked 
noisily; in the pool at its foot there 
was a flock of ducks. Women, draw- 
ing water from the stream for their 
household use, came and went. The 
people’s workaday clothes showed 
unmistakable traces of the elaborate 
costumes for which the town is 
famous. A few of the older women 
appeared in full regalia. We found 
at home a few younger women, 
mostly mothers of little children who, 
upon our persuasion, attired them- 
selves in their holiday garments of 
embroidery and lace. They were 
very self-conscious when they reap- 
peared, shyly laughing and tittering 
as they passed in review. 

The Cicmany costume differs from 
that worn in any other village. The 
women dress exclusively in white, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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In the Shadow of 
the White Carpathians 


(Continued from page 60) 


color and variety arising from rich 
embroidery and lace with which their 
garments are embellished. Delicate 
needlework in reds, browns and gold 
emblazons their white bodices and 
puffed sleeves. White aprons worn 
over the accordion-pleated skirts are 
worked in bewildering patterns ana 
trimmed with lace. Flaring lace- 
trimmed headdresses, embroidered 
with red and gold supplement the at- 
tire of the married women. The cos- 
tumes of the men are also basically 
light in color, consisting of tight- 


fitting trousers and embroidered 
linen blouses with wide flowing 
sleeves. The most highly prized pos- 


session of every woman in her great 
chest of finery which, when not in 
use, is folded carefully and put away. 
One of the women confided in us 
that her wardrobe consisted of forty 
dresses which she had made and 
accumulated over a number of years. 
Women sat in their doorways at 
work on their embroidery and lace, 
utilizing moments of leisure adding 
to their store. The beauty of the 
dresses shown us by our improvised 
manikins suggested the brilliance of 
the Sunday pageant when every 
woman and not a few of the men 
gathered at the local church in the 
traditional dress of their forefathers 
unaltered with the centuries. 


Our final objective was Ruzom- 
berok, a town of some importance 
lying a considerable distance away 
in the shadow of the High Tatras. 
Our route led at first through un- 
dulating hills which were cultivated 
to their summits by their industrious 
peasants—titanic patchwork quilts of 
maturing crops set out in squares, 
oblongs, triangles and whatnot. Re- 
lieved here and there by a fragment 
of the dark forest the counterpane 
of the landscape was splashed with 
greens, yellows, purples and pure 
gold, shimmering in the hot midsum- 
mer sun. Wherever we looked in 
this glowing landscape there were 
people; men, women and children 
toiled with tireless industry gathering 
the maturing harvest. 


Our road led upward over the 
range and we ascended in great 
sweeps. Magnificent views opened 
up before us as we skirted the top 
of the divide. Traversing the sum- 
mit we looked down on patches of 
mountain meadow enlivened by shep- 
herds and their flocks, the tiny huts 
which give them shelter on the sum- 
mer range like salt boxes in the dis- 
tance. The cultivated fields soon 
vanished, the mountain pastures had 
almost gone, we were in forests of 
hemlock and fir; rugged peaks came 
into view, crowned by halos of eve- 
ning light. A vast basin of hills like 
a chalice of the gods was the final 
glory of the Brobdingnagian heights. 
Then skimming over the top in the 
gathering dusk, we coasted down ihe 
other side of the range, through dark 
tunnels of foliage and into the vailey 
of the Vah once more. The valley 
here ran west, for the river had 
changed its course to find its source 
in the heights of the giant Tatras. 
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Mt. Baker ... Alaska. 


ing vacation. Thank low Summer fares for 
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Cornwall is the most westerly part of England which pokes out into 
the Atlantic with a welcoming gesture toward America. Cornwall is 
King Arthur's Land, an untamed and beautiful country where it is 
actually warm in January. Go interested in tennis or golf and find 
yourself a devotee of Holy wells and Celtic crosses. Go for a holiday 
and you will be in an atmosphere of ancient magic, pixies, and 
wonder-working saints. 

At St. Austell they will tell you it is pronounced St. Ossle, but 
you will like it the more for that. The Phoenicians came to Falmouth 
for tin, the Romans for corn, and the Danes for blood. The silver 
Cornish beaches are supposed to be full of hidden Spanish treasure 
but golf balls are more often found than Spanish dollars. There are 
palm-shaded walks at Tresco. Palms in England? Goodness, yes! 
And St. Ives, named for St. Ia who came to Cornwall on a miracu- 
lous leaf in the fifth century. 

Across the Bodmin moors through ancient Camelot rises Tintagel, 
the capital of King Arthur’s Land. Only the bones of his castle and 
St. Julitta’s chapel remain, but you can stand where Tristram and 
Iseult loved and gaze into the days of the ageless heroes. 


The new Guide No. 13 is full of historic epics and delightful suggestions 
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Europe in Zig Zags 


OR a number of years Mr. Sisley 

Huddleston has been a close 
student of political, social, artistic 
and literary affairs in Europe. In 
his latest book Europe in Zig Zags 
(Lippincott) he has set down his 
impressions of such countries as 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy and Spain. Mr. Huddleston 
possesses an amazing amount of in- 
formation. He discusses such states- 
men as Hindenburg, Stresemann, 
Mussolini and Primo de Rivera. He 
comments on such writers as 
Thomas Mann, Pirandello, D’Annun- 
zio and Sigmund Freud. On polit- 
ical and social matters he has many 
illuminating things to say. Invari- 
ably he is both entertaining and in- 
formative. It would be difficult to 
find a single book which gave a bet- 
ter general knowledge of the mind 
and temper of contemporary Europe. 


Windjamming 


IOLA IRENE COOPER, the 

author of Windjamming to Fini 
(Henkle) has written a vivid ac- 
count of a two month’s journey on 
a windjammer from Vancouver to 
New Caledonia. It took a good deal 
of nerve for a girl to take this ardu- 
ous voyage. She had a chance to get 
a taste of real sea life and to visit 
some of the most fascinating islands 
in the South Pacific. Her narrative 
is swift and fascinating reading. 


Old Paris 


VER a year ago “Travel” pub- 

lished a series of selections from 
Louis Sebastien Mercier’s (1740- 
1814) remarkable book on life in 
eighteenth century Paris. A number 
of readers asked if any English 
translation of this work was avail- 
able. Only recently a selection of 
Mercier’s sketches has been published 
in English. The book is called 4 
Picture of Paris (The Dial Press). 
It contains selections from Mercier’s 
work on prerevolutionary Paris, and 
from a second book which he wrote 
dealing with postrevolutionary Paris. 
In this volume one will find curious 
information of all kinds. Mercier 
set down his observations on every 
conceivable phase of life. His book 
is not only a fascinating contempor- 
ary record of a vanished period, but 
an invaluable reference book for the 
special student. 
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The Romance of Archeology 


Ae the magic spades of arche- 
ology dig.up the artifacts of 
the past, history recovers the facts 
it needs to warrant the phrase the 
modern making of ancient history.” 
The story of the modern making of 
ancient history is largely the account 
of the achievements of archeology 
during the last century. A compre- 
hensive summary of what archeology 

OUND THE WORLD has achieved is given in Magic 
| Spades by Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin 

YOUR OWN WAY! and Emily C. Davis (Henry Holt). 
ind the World as you please, unhurried This book describes for the layman 
imetables and sailing dates. Stay as the most significant excavations in 
all parts of the world. The authors 


are thoroughly competent, Dr. Kee 
Magoffin being the president of the A HORSE FOR EVERY GUEST 


as you wish whenever the charm and 
ic spell of some far-off city lures you. 


e please-yourself Cruise-Tours are Archeological Institute of America 
y possible now. The co-operation of | and one of the founding editors of Ruccep outdoor life, tinged with the right degree of com- 
ard and N. Y. K. Line, Japan Mail, | the journal of Art and Archeology; fort, makes Valley Ranch popular among the knowing. 


two of the world’s foremost steamship while Miss Emily C. Davis is the cS ae en nabs and stilted crwing ae es in- 
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; years of experience in popularizing r ilies and individuals. All dair d gard d 
t : I y and garden products. 
Id Ae with the utmost in service. | the work of archeologists. Pack trips through Yellowstone National Park and the 
s are as low as $993.00. famous big-game wilderness of the Rockies. References 
iterature on Request to Your Local Agent Human Geography invariably required. 
or Tour Department Nuinvaluable booleitormthe ste For booklet and full information, address 
1 d hi i = 
‘UNARD LINE ent of Chinese life has recently | Valley Ranch Eastern Headquarters 
; SP Rea been written by L. H. Dudley Bux- 70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
25 roadway, CW hOr ton—China: The Land and the Peo- Telephone: Vanderbilt 2335 Owners: I, H. Larom—J. S. Bryan 
ple (Oxford). Mr. Buxton discusses 
N. WS K. LINE the ancient and modern flora and 
(JAPAN MAIL) fauna of China, agriculture, and in- 


ridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York dustry, trade routes and their rela- 
tion to commerce, geographical as- 
pects of Chinese culture, and the 
general conformation and _ topog- 
raphy of China and its dependencies. 


Where to stay in England 


The Gothic Heritage 


N unusually fine volume on the 


great cathedrals of France has yy aes i HOTEL RUSSELL 
recently been issued by the Macmil- deta poco : "Russell Square, London, W.C. 
lan Company. It is called The facin the leasant Russell 
Churches of France. The text is by Hy oe ae. auace Gandens: ies sateen 
Dorothy Noyes Arms and it is illus- : eta “ye between the City and West 
trated with fifty full-page etchings | peewee, | End. Tube Station adjoins the 


Hotel. Spacious Winter Garden. 
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in this book is alone sufficient to 
assure him a distinguished position. 
The text by Dorothy Noyes Arms 
reveals a real understanding of THE FREDERICK HOTELS 
Gothic architecture and provides a 
valuable introduction to that fas- A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency 
cinating subject. 
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for your visit to 
London 


Situated in the most 
fashionable part of the 
West End. These famous 
Service Suites offer you 
the comfort and prestige 
of a private residence at 
most moderate cost. 


For Short and Long Visits 


Suites comprising _ bed- 
room, private sitting- 
room, bathroom, private 
telephone from 5 to 12 
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Greece Today (Stanford University 
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HMOLES)—Private Apartments—150 Rooms with 
and Telephone, 


Bathrooms 


5 hours from Nice 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


ESCORTED 
TOURS OF MERIT 
MEDITERRANEAN) our to 
Holy Land, Europe and Passion Play. 
78 DAYS $945 Leaves June 19 


CABIN 


67 


HOLIDAY TOUR “A” 
DAYS $945 Leaves June 28 
Visiting eight countries 
TOURIST VACATION NO. 50 
68 DAYS $775 Leaves June 28 
Visiting 7 countries 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL — 
Arranged to meet your personal require- 
ments. Special itineraries gladly furnished 
without obligation, 


Simmons “ours 


(Simce 1876) 
HERALD SQUARE BUILDING 
1344 Broadway, New York City 


Cruising on the Pleasure Yacht 


STELLA POLARIS 


to see the wonders of 


NORWAY 


RUSSIA and ICELAND 


you are assured the service and 
comfort equalled only on a 
private yacht. 


For Particulars and All Reservations 
Apply: 


Scandinavian Travel Bureau 


27480 Broadway - NEW YORK 
Or Your Local Agent 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure, 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is 
free and very illuminating. Horoscopes cast. 


CECIL M. HIND 
6018-B 27th Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 


Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 members In 1929, 
250 All Expense Tours 


Small groups, lst class hotels, 
more motor travel. Visit the 
Passion Play of 1930. Send for 


booklet, 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTONST. BOSTON, Mass. 


Make money taking pictures. 


Prepare quickly 
during spare time. Also earn while you learn. No 
experience necessary. Now easy method. Nothing 
else like it. Send at once for free book, Opportun- 
itles In Modern Photography, and full particulars. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept, 4395, 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago U. S.A, 


NOW to RUSSIA 


Visit the Land of the Soviets 


New, unusually interesting travel 


experiences. 
Group or individual trips from New 
York or any point in Western 
Europe. Complete travel fa- 
cilities prearranged. 
Write for Booklet “I” 


AMALGAMATED 
BANK 


15 Union Square oé 
New York City 


Yee 


{ 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 


in a few days! 
HEAR the language actually 
spoken—on phonograph res- 
ords—by cultured native in- 
structor. Merely listen—then 
imitate voice and accent. ‘‘Just 
Listen to This Record.”” This 
way is even better than resi- 
dence abroad. You hear per- 
fectly pronounced words and 
sentences whenever you fike, as 
often as desired. No wonder you 
can converse in about 6 weeks! 
Pv “e ° s 
FREE BooKLet “Language Logic” 
tells how CORTINAPHONE METHOD teaches you 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH or ITALIAN the 
natural way—by listening. Write for it TODAY, 
mentioning language which interests you. Cortina 
Academy, Dept. 35, 105 W. 40th St., New York. 


MOTOR EUROPE 


Party limited to eleven. Five countries. 
4,000 miles. All by motor. Experienced 
leadership. Interesting itinerary. 


June 28-September 6. Inclusive price, $943 


R. ROBERT HERLING 
Princeton, New Jersey 


EUROPE 


With small, select group under per- 
sonal leadership of experienced tray- 
eler, References required. 


Organized and Conducted by 


A. LUELLA SEAGER 
94 SECOND AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone: Branch Brook 5120 


SCANDINAVIA 
Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class, 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Digby 6700 


Traveling, Between 


Covers 

(Continued from page 63) 
prehensive and well documented. 
His experience as former American 
resident trade commissioner in 
Greece has given him a firsthand 
knowledge of the subjects which he 
discusses. 


Keyserling’s America 


OUNT HERMAN KEYSER- 

LING has been familiar to 
American readers for a number of 
years as the author of “The Travel 
Diary of a Philosopher.” In his 
latest book America Set Free (Har- 
per’s) he turns from the oldest civil- 
izations in the world (for “The 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher” 
dealt largely with Oriental coun- 
tries) to the world’s newest and 
most bewildering civilization. He 
has attempted to write a book that 
would interpret America for Amer- 
icans. He compares American cul- 
ture and manners with those of 
various European countries and at- 
tempts an estimate of our civiliza- 
tion. His criticism is constructive 
and he has confidence in the energy 
and creative ability of this country, 
believing that American democracy 
“may yet become one of the greatest 
expressions of human perfection.” 


The Greek Druma 

als HE Oxford University Press has 

recently issued a volume which 
many travelers to Greece will want 
to take with them, particularly if 
they plan to see some of the prom- 
ised revivals of the ancient Greek 
plays. This book is called Ten 
Greek Plays, most of which have 
been translated by Gilbert Murray. 
Sophocles, Aeschylus and Euripides 
are represented by three plays each. 
In addition there are two of the 
comedies of Aristophanes — “The 
Frogs” and “Plutus.” This is per- 
haps the finest single collection of 
Greek plays available in one volume. 
It carries an illuminating preface by 
Professor Lane Cooper of Cornell 
University. 

New York 


HAT is New York like? There 
aave been innumerable attempts 
to answer this question, one of the 
most interesting of which is New 
York Is Like This by H. I. Brock 
and J. W. Gollinkin (Dodd, Mead). 
In a volume which touches on many 
phases of the city’s life they succeed 
in coming close to the living reality 
of New York’s personality. As the 
writer says in his preface, New York 
is a city “on the edge of two worlds 
which has come to be the magnet of 
both, the melting pot and. general 
dump of the worst and the best of 
all the ends of the earth; the symbol 
of power, of speed, of change, of 
height, of riches, of teaming multi- 
tudes; the focus of white lights and 
the climax of ear-splitting din, the 
dazzler of young eyes, the dispenser 
of delights, the dispenser of dreams, 
the treadmill of millions and the 
merry-go-round of millionaires.’ 
Small wonder that New York is 
the most thrilling and exciting city 
in the world. It is sufficient that the 
authors of this book have captured 
some of these thrills and some of 
this excitement. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Hotel for 
Comfort on the 
English Riviera 


To explore old historic Devon— 
beautiful scenery and genial’ a 
mate—unrivalled even in the south 
a sap ha must stay at the 
8 i — 
TORQUAY. English Riviera. 
Ideally situated within its own 
lovely grounds of four acres and 
amidst picturesque old-world gar- 
dens, stands LINCOMBE HALL— 
the most distinctive Residential 
Hotel in Torquay. There you will 
find solid comfort, real coziness, 
and the genuine old-time hospital- 
ity of Devonshire, 
Two famous Golf Courses are near; 
whilst Tennis (own Hard Court), 
Croquet, Golf Putting Green, Dano- 
ing, Billiards and Entertainments 
are all included in the Terms. 
Central Heating, Hot and oold 
water, every bedroom. Excellent 
Garage accommodation. 


Tariff from ‘“‘TRAVEL’’ 
7 West (6th St., New York 


CROWNS 
LOS 
LYS 

Dep 


“yr 
See More, Spend Le: 
When in EUROPE 


Consult 
NOMAD TOUR! 
Travel of every description 
Specialty —-MOTOR TOUR 
with Owner-Driver Guides 
Cars meet all steamers ~ 


83, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, E.C.4 
Tel.: Central 1888. 
c/o TRAVEL, 7 West 16th St., New Yo 


For Att Travet Marrers IN - 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CONSULT 
MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, Ltd. 
199 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


We know England, Scotland, Wales and 
land as few others know them and are per: 
sonally acquainted with every Europea 
country. 
Moror Tours at INcLusive Rats 


A SPECIALTY 
Steamship, Air and Railway Passages 
Call and see our New York Manager, _ 
H. R. Ridgway, who has unrivalled 

knowledge of travel in Europe. 


521 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Paris - Rome - Southampten - Plymouth 
UNIQUE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Chateau Champlai 
Opposite Union Sta., 
QUEBEC 
New and Entirely Fireproof 
Very comfortable rooms. 
Delicious meals. Rates moderate. 


UNIVERSI 


(COLLEGE COURSES & CREDIT) — 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRA' 
110 EAST 49% STREET N. 


